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: For the Companion. | 


AGAINST HEAVY ODDS. 

In EIGHT CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER VII. 

Vengeance Overtakes the Consul. 
While his steamboat was being built on the 
Clyde, Ingomar spent much of his time in super- 
intending the details of the construction. He 
invented also an important improvement,. which 
fascinated Sir Robert’s fancy. This was a pair 
of iron wings, which could be folded like those of 


soldiers have been obliged to return to the fortress. 
The people are terribly enraged.’’ 

“Against whom ?”’ 

‘‘Against Prebensen.”’ 

“Prebensen! And what has he done ?”’ 

“Well, you know the fisheries failed outright 
this winter on account of the terrible weather. 
There has been great distress here, and several 
poor people have actually starved to death. Pre- 
bensen’s sea-booths were bursting with provisions 
of all kinds, but he refused to sell except for 
cash, and as the people had no cash, he let them 





a bird, and again spread out under the water so 
as to act as a break, increasing the ship’s power 
of resistance when the harpooned whale took it in 
tow. 

I doubt if Aladdin, when his gorgeous palace 
rose out of the ground, was half as happy as the 
young Norseman when he saw his daring thought 
gradually take shape in steel and iron. He 
walked about in a joyous excitement, sang to 
himself and shouted with delight. 

He had no doubt now of the success of his 
plans. Full of confidence in the future, he named 
his steamer the Pheniz. 

It was his first purpose to name it Six Robert 
Graham, in honor of his benefactor, and to let it 
remain his property, while keeping for himself 
only his patent rights in the harpoon gun; but to 
this Sir Robert objected. He did not want to 
speculate in his friend’s genius, he said. He 
would take a mortgage in the steamer for its en- 
tire value, but vest the ownership in Ingomar, 
who could then, in case of success, repay the 
amount at his leisure. 

It was accordingly thus arranged, and the 
launching of the steamer was fixed for the month 
of April, Lady Graham’s birthday. In the mean- 
while Ingomar was to return to his native town, 
and engage a captain and crew. 

The prospect of appearing in Vardée clothed 
with such authority gave him a sense of importance 
which he keenly relished. At the age of eighteen 
to have reached the dignity of an employer was 
an achievement which more than satisfied his 
ambition. He determined to offer Tobias the 
position of first mate. What eyes the honest 
fellow would make when such promotion was 
offered him! And then to throw off the detested 
yoke of Prebensen, and re-enter the service of the 
firm of Vaug & Co.—that would be joy indeed! 

Ingomar spent the four or five days of the 
voyage from Hull in making out the list of the 
men he would engage, for he knew every sailor in 
the town, and his reputation for skill and sobriety. 
The only trouble was that they were now all in 
Prebensen’s employ, and the consul would regard 
the effort to engage them as a declaration of war. 

Nevertheless, as the war had to come sooner or 
later, Ingomar resolved to take a bold stand, and 
not to shrink from the fight. 

He knew that his enemy was shrewd and un- 
scrupulous, and he was prepared for every kind 
of shabby trick and underhand manceuvre; but 
he would have his eyes open, and not allow him- 
self to be caught napping. He had seen some- 
thing of the world now, and had greater conti- 
dence in himself. He was neither friendless nor 
penniless, as he was two years ago, when Preben- 
sen thought he could crush him, as he would an 
insect, under his heel. 

It was about noon one day in the middle of 
March that Ingomar arrived in his native town. 
The voyage had been stormy, and would have 
been tedious if his own happy thoughts had not 
afforded him entertainment. The sky was yet a 
trifle overcast, but the sun was breaking through | 
the clouds as the boat steamed up the Busse | 
Sound. 

It struck the young traveller as singular that | 
beside the mail sloop in which old Mr. Vaug was, | 
not a single craft came out to meet the steamer. 
Ordinarily the harbor swarmed with yawls and | 


wherries on steamer days, and half the popula- | 


starve. Listen! Do you hear that?” 
A piercing yell, indescribably wild and fierce, 
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AND INGOMAR DEFEND 


“Yesterday, it is said, he deposited the check 
of an English marine insurance company for 
fifty thousand crowns.* It was this rumor which | 
started the riot. That was the straw that broke 
the camel’s back.” 

“But who started the riot? 
have taken the lead.”’ 


Somebody must | 
‘Your old friend, Tobias. He has a long score | 
to settle with Prebensen. Besides, his brother | 
Marcus was mate on the Walrus, and was drowned 
with the rest.”’ 

The three oarsmen, who were visibly anxious 
to have a hand in the spoils, pulled for dear life, 
and as soon as the boat bumped against the | 


THE HOUSE. 


followed by a chorus of hoarse screams, came | wharf, they ran up the stairs and made for the | 
floating over the water, and in the same moment scene of the conflagration. Vaug and Ingomar 


a column of smoke, dense and black, rose into 
the still air. 

“They are firing the sea-booths!’’ exclaimed 
Vaug, with a terrified countenance. ‘‘They may 
burn the whole town! That man, that man! I 
warned him long ago, but he sneered at me, and 
prated about business principles. Now vengeance 
will overtake him.”’ 

The mail pouches had by this time been re- 
ceived from the steamer, and the prow of the 


tion thronged down on the quays, some eager for | sloop was pointed toward shore. 


news, others looking for a job, and many from | 


mere curiosity; but to-day, in spite of the fair 


When the accommodation ladder was lowered, 
Ingomar ran down to greet his father, whose face, 
he noticed, wore a troubled and anxious look. 

‘‘What’s the matter, father?’ he cried. 
there an epidemic in town?” 

‘“No,”? Mr. Vaug answered, ‘“‘but there is a 
riot.” 

“A riot!” 

‘‘Yes, the garrison has been called out, but the 


weather, the quays were deserted. 
| 
| 


“Is 


‘It seems odd that the people didn’t attack the 
sea-booths long before this, when they have been 
starving all winter,’’ Ingomar remarked. 

‘‘You may indeed say so. What caused the 
| outbreak to-day was the news that Prebensen’s 
| Walrus—an old ramshackle concern that ought 

long ago to have been condemned—has been 

wrecked off the Hebrides, and all the crew per- 
ished. And it has leaked out, too, through a clerk 
| in the bank, that the consul must have known of 
| the wreck long ago, but has kept it secret, for he 
| has had time to collect his insurance. 





were obliged to help the mail clerk to carry the 
letter-pouches up to the post-office. 

“Tt is God’s mercy that there is no wind to 
speak of,’ said Mr. Vaug; ‘otherwise the fire 
might spread over the whole town.” 

‘But a big fire is apt to produce a wind,” his | 
son replied. ‘It would be a pity if all the town | 
were to suffer for Prebensen’s villainy.” 

The bells were now tolling the alarm from the | 
church tower, and two cannon shots from the | 
ramparts of the fortress made the doors shake | 
and the windows rattle in the post-office building. 

Father and son hurried through the empty 
streets, each with a dim fear that some awful | 
calamity was at hand. The smoke came rolling 
like a black pall over the house-tops, and the | 
smell of burning wood and tar filled the air. | 

The old-fashioned fire-engine with its unwieldy 
hand-pump came lumbering, in a leisurely man- 
ner, down the hill, but seemed in no haste, and 
half a dozen citizens in the uniform of the vol- 
unteer fire company strolled along after it, carry- | 


* About ten thousand dollars. , 


ing red-painted buckets of leather which they 
were by law required to have hanging under the 
ceiling in the entrance to their courtyards. 

It was easy to see that they did not regard the 
destruction of Consul Prebensen's sea-booths as a 
personal disaster. Nor, to be candid, did Ingo- 
mar take Prebensen’s loss much to heart. The 
only one of the family for whom he had a kindly 
feeling was Ragna, and he did not imagine that 
she would be seriously affected by this fire. 

But what made him uneasy was the fear lest 
the fire, if left unchecked, might gain such head- 
way that, with the poor and awkward engine, it 
would be impossible to extinguish it. 

Filled with this dread, he stopped at his home 
only long enough to fling his valise on a chair 
and kiss his sister, who had for a week looked 
forward to his arrival in happy excitement. 

The church bells were still tolling with a deep, 
tremulous apprehension as he bounded down the 
front stairs and rushed toward the wharves. 
Rude noise and laughter, wild yells and shouts, 
and occasional hoarse cheers reached his ears, 
and gave him an idea of what was going on be- 
fore he reached the scene. The red flames were 
now leaping toward the sky, obscured for the 
moment by a cloud of dense brown smoke, from 
which again they burst forth with wilder vehe- 
mence, accompanied by a dull, steady roar like 
the draught of a tremendous furnace. 

Now and then a brilliant shower of sparks 
rushed upward with a loud crackle as some new, 
inflammable stuff caught fire. 

Two large sea-booths, both belonging to Pre- 
hensen, were burning, and a third was threatened. 
Enormous quantities of goods were piled along the 
sides of the streets; barrels of molasses and sugar, 
bags of coffee, boxes of tea, hams, salt beef, smoked 
sausages, and bales of yarn and cloth were tumbled 
helter-skelter in the gutters and on the sidewalks. 

The strong smell of rum which pervaded the 
air explained to Ingomar much that had hap- 
pened. Three big hogsheads had been knocked 
open, and everybody was helping himself to his 
heart’s desire. The pavement for half a dozen 
squares showed tracks of sugar and flour and 
salt, and pungent spices made people sneeze whe 
had torn open the bags in the hope of finding 
something eatable. 

About the burning sea-booths the streets were 
packed with excited men and women, who cursed 
and yelled, swaying hither and thither, some try- 
ing to get away with bags of stolen provisions, 
others guying them and tearing the booty from 
their hands. Some were intoxicated, but the 
majority were more intent upon satisfying their 
vengeance than their thirst. 

When Ingomar had reached the outskirts of 
the crowd, he found them rushing with angry 
screams and gestures against the two old fire- 
engines, which they were determined to prevent 
from putting out the fire. 

“Go it, boys, go it!’’ shouted a voice, which he 
recognized as that of Tobias. ‘Let the old blood- 
hound get his due! We don’t want no engines. 
Keep ’em away, mates! That's right! Break 
the handles! Cut the ropes! Let her hum—the 
old ramshackle! Don’t have no mercy on Pre- 
bensen! There was many a brave lad aboard the 
Walrus, but he hadn’t no mercy on them.” 

Tobias had climbed up on a pile of bales and 
boxes in order to make himself heard, and his 
stalwart form and coppery face stood out in strong 
relief against the burning sea-booths. 

Every sentence he uttered was greeted with 


cheers, and before he had finished, the crowd 


rushed against the fire corps that had charge of 
the engines and drove them back. They were 
just about to demolish the decrepit machine when 
Ingomar sprang forward, mounted the pump and 
cried : 

“Stand back, my lads! If you don’t want to 
burn the town, you’ve got to put out this fire!’’ 

His sudden appearance there, when he was 


supposed to be a thousand miles away, had an 


almost magical effect. He was well liked by all; 
and the story of his achievements in England, 
which had been immensely exaggerated, had made 
them proud of him, as well. 

“Why, Ingomar!” ‘That’s Ingomar!”’ half a 
dozen voices ejaculated. ‘Get down, Ingomar; 
surely you are the last one to take that blood- 
hound Prebensen’s part,’’ an old pilot added, 
nodding with friendly familiarity to the young 
man. 

“No, lads, I don’t take Prebensen’s part,” 
Ingomar replied, in so loud a voice that he could 
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be heard by all; ‘1 am with you, heart and soul, 
as against Prebensen. But what harm are you 
doing Prebensen by burning up his sea-booths, 
which are insured for all they are worth and prob- 
ably more? You don’t want to burn up the town | 
surely, and that is what you will be doing, if you | 
don’t allow the fire company to get near enough 
to protect the nearest buildings.” 

‘He is right!’’ the soberer among the throng 
exclaimed; ‘he’s right! Let the engines pass !’’ 

Leaping down, Ingomar with a dozen others 
took hold of the foremost engine and dragged it 
down in front of the burning sea-booths. The | 
crowd opened a path for him; and the other | 
engine soon followed. Quickly he formed the 
men into lines, reaching from the wharf into the | 
street, and the red-leather buckets were handed 
up filled, by the one line, and returned empty by | 
the other. 

He was congratulating himself that everything | 
was going smoothly, when he saw Tobias break | 
ruthlessly through the lines, and advance toward 
him. 

‘“‘Who is boss here, I should like to know ?” 
asked the mate, angrily; ‘‘you or I?” 

“The one who can make himself obeyed,” 
answered Ingomar. 

‘Look here, lad,’ Tobias continued, suddenly 
cooling down, ‘I don’t want to fight you. But 
you mustn’t come and meddle here. To-day I | 
mean to settle my score with Prebensen, if it is to 
be the last day of my life. Stand back, lad, and 
let's be friends !”’ 

“You stand back yourself, Tobias,’’ retorted 
Ingomar, firmly. ‘You can’t burn the town 
because you have a grudge against Prebensen. 
When I have put out this fire, I'll talk with you 
all you like, but now I have not the time.” 

He formed his lines again and soon had four 
columns of water playing upon the fire. His 
eyes were everywhere; his ringing tones of com- 
mand were heard above all the noise. 

Seeing that one of the neighboring booths was 
in danger, he had wet sails brought from the ships 
in the harbor, and hanging these over the exposed 
walls and roofs saved them from catching fire 
from the flying sparks. He was so absorbed in | 
these various tasks that he did not observe what | 
was going on on the outskirts of the crowd. 
There Tobias had gathered an excited group) 
about him—most of them relatives of the lost | 
crew of the Wa/rus—and was addressing them 
in this fashion : 

“It is true, as the lad says. We've made him 
richer and not poorer by burning his sea-booths, 
just as the storm made him richer by foundering 
the Walrus. His skinny old carcass,—that’s the 
only thing of his which we can hurt,—and that no 
insurance company can patch for him.  Let’s 
make him smart, mates, for the ill he has done 
us.” 

With thirty furious men, perhaps, he started in 
the direction of Prebensen’s mansion; but before | 
they had reached the middle of the next block, | 
their number was more than doubled. It soon | 
became rumored where they were going and a| 
great multitude, to whom the fire could afford no | 
more entertainment, set themselves in motion and 
poured down the street toward the consul’s resi- | 
dence. 

At the time when Tobias was addressing the | 
crowd, Prebensen was sitting quietly in his office, 
talking with the chief of police. 

“Just watch them carefully,’’ he was saying; 
“take down the names of the ringleaders and 
every one who carries anything off. Before 
another month we shall have them in jail, with 
stand-up collars about their necks, every mother’s 
son of them.” | 

“Exactly, Mr. Consul, exactly,’’ answered the | 
chief of police, rubbing his hands delightedly; | 
“I'll take care to collect testimony.” 

“That’s business!” cried the consul, with a| 
dry, mirthless laugh; ‘in jail, every one of them— 
six, nine and twelve years—that’ll teach them | 
respect for capital, eh, Mr. Chief ?’’ 

The chief of police rose and took his leave. | 
Prebensen followed him to the door, bowing. 

He had just turned his back on the exalted 
official, when a subdued roar, like that of a cata- 
ract, fell upon his ears. He faced about toward 
the street again and saw in the distance the furious 
mob approaching. He grew suddenly pale as a 
ghost. } 

‘Hansen! Jensen! Olsen!’ he cried to the | 
clerks; ‘‘bar the doors! Put up the iron shutters, | 
quick! For God’s sake, hurry!” 

Swift as an arrow, he darted toward the money | 
drawer, which he pulled out, and rushed into the | 
inner office, the door of which he closed behind | 
him. The most conspicuous object there was a | 
great safe, like that of a bank, which was built | 
into the wall; displaying the backs of ledgers and | 
metal boxes, filled with money and securities. | 

Emptying the contents of the money-drawer, | 
with nervous haste, into a linen bag, and quickly 
collecting all papers of value on the desk, the 
consul, casting a terrified glance toward the win- 
dows, which the clerks were darkening with the 
huge shutters, unlocked the two heavily bolted 
doors of the safe and stepped into the vault. 

At that very moment his son Sophus, who had 
discovered the mob from an upper window, came 
rushing into the room to give warning; and see- 
ing the dusky interior and the door of the safe 
open, he supposed his father, in his fright, had 
left the room, forgetting to lock it. 

Flinging himself against the huge door with his 








| 





lay hold of. 


|on one side that they would catch like the latch 
| of a door. 
| been afraid that any one should discover how rich 





whole weight, he slammed it, and beside himself 
with fear, yelled to the clerks to arm themselves 
with pistols and harpoons or anything they could 


He did not hear the smothered shriek from 
within the safe; for he was already half-way up 


the stairs, carrying an old rifle with a bayonet, | 


which the clerk, Hansen, had handed him. 
Prebensen had purposely had his safe so made 
that it could be hastily locked, without the use of 
the elaborate combination. The inner bolts were 
supplied with springs and the ends so rounded 


Suspicious as he was, he had always 


he was, and it had therefore always been his 
custom quickly to slam the door of the safe before 
admitting any one to the office. 

Now he stood within this narrow vault, numb 
with terror, pulling desperately at the heavy steel 
bars which mocked his feeble exertions. 

The wealth he had labored for since his earliest 
years—for the sake of which he had sacrificed 
friendship, gratitude and affection, nay his very 
soul—was round about him. 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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“I beg of you, friends, to leave this house, and 
not disgrace yourselves by further violence.” 

He stood now at Ragna’s side, barring the way, 
so that no one could pass. He was confident, too, 
that no one would attack him, and Tobias least 
of all. 

Within an hour the crowd had dispersed, and 
the Prebensen mansion was saved. 

HJALMAR HyortuH BoyeseEn. 
(To be continued.) 
SE Aca - 
BY-AND-BY. 
What will it matter? Naught if I 
Only am sure the way I’ve trod, 
Gloomy or gladdened, leads to God. 
—Mrs. Preston. 
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For the Companion. 


JANIE’S MINSTREL TROUPE. 


When I was ten years old I fell out of an apple. 
tree, and injured my back so badly that for five years 
afterward I could get about only as I was wheeled 
in an invalid’s chair. I was waited upon and made 
much of by my mother and my four sisters, my father 


having died when I was too young to remember him, 


| this was the best account she herself could give of 
| the process, and I fear it will not be found very 


| luminous. 
| No two of the figures resembled each other in the 
| least. The variety of expression and the look of life 

and intelligence were such as no one would have 
| thought possible beforehand. How did she do it? 

Well, how does an artist paint a portrait? I cannot 
| tell, but if you had seen the difference between Jim 
| Crow and Uncle Tom, and between the Southern 
Belle and Aunt Chloe, you would have said that noth- 
ing but inspiration could have produced such results. 

Poor Aunt Chloe! It seemed to me that all the 
pity of Janie’s heart must have gone into the stitches 
that shaped her aged, heart-broken face. 

Janie was guided by no pattern, except that she 
looked at me as she worked—a circumstance which I 
did not think altogether flattering; but when I asked 
her what she saw in my countenance to inspire the 
creation of those queer, dusky physiognomies, she 
protested that there was “no such thing about it;” 
that, although she saw people constantly, and could 

remember just how they looked, yet she could never 
| get the eyes, nose and mouth in their right position 
| with reference to the ears and the back part of the 
| head, or get the neck and chin together, without look- 
| ing at somebody. 

To convince me that nothing more personal than 








| batter down the door, swearing and shouting 


Bags heavy with gold and silver coin, drawers 
full of precious securities—English eonsols, United | 
States bonds, Prussian funds—all that was safest | 
and best in the world of finance—all these things, 
for which he had hungered, and for the sake of 
which he had loaded his name with curses, were 
within the grasp of his hand; but, alas! how 
worthless they were to him now! A breath of 
vital air —the cheapest and commonest boon, 
which even the poorest mortal possesses in 
abundance — would be a thousand times more 
precious than all the hoarded wealth of the 
Indies. 

Hush! What is that? Strange, hollow noises 
resound through the house—dull thuds, as of 
heavy things falling ; quick explosions, as of pistol 
shots, and then an angry, surging roar like that 
of the ocean breaking over an embankment. 


and being brought up in this way, an invalid boy in a | general lines and angles was obtained from my coun- 
family of women, it was only natural that my ideas, | tenance, she looked into the glass and knit Jim Crow 





The consul with a wild despair grabs the steel 
bars of the door, and pulls and wrenches and tugs 
at them, but it isall in vain. A white mist swims 
about him; his blood throbs and hammers in 
his temples; faint, red flames dance before his 


interests and occupations should be more or less fem. 
inine. 

We lived on the fifty-acre homestead which had 
been my mother’s inheritance. Since my father’s 


death she had let out the corn and potato land and | 
the oat lot, only hiring a man by the day to get up| 


the firewood, prune the orchard, repair the fences, 
and cut the meadow in haying-time. 

The rest of the work she herself did, with the help 
of the girls, making the garden, gathering the fruit, 
taking care of the horse, the two cows, and the other 
live stock, as well as attending to the various minor 
affairs of every-day life on a farm. 

The girls were all older than myself, except my 
twin sister Janie. She and I were always together, 
but even before I was hurt she was in all respects the 
more capable of the two. 

She could ride the horse at a fast gallop, which I 
was afraid to do, and could milk one of the cows, 
which I was never able to do. She could run faster 
than I and climb better; indeed, she was daring me 
to climb after her when I got my fall. 

Poor Janie! Mother and the girls blamed her at 
the time, but they were sorry enough afterward. 


eyes; an oppressive weariness steals over him; | They thought she would die of grief. 


his limbs feel heavy as lead. 


Almost the only unhappiness of Janie’s life has 


Once, twice, thrice he tries to raise his voice and | been her brother’s crippled condition, and sometimes 


shriek, but not asound can he produce. Again, | 
wild, faint noises, through which pierce keen cries | 


of terror. Yes; he knows now what it means. 


| more when I was bedridden. 


I cannot keep the tears from my eyes when I think 
how she sacrificed all her active, out-of-door pleas- 
ures inorder to be with me during the year and 
How she did rack her 


—and I was convinced. 

When all was done, our troupe numbered thirty- 
seven pieces, including a pair of twin babies in long 
dresses. Jim Crow was the tallest figure; he was 
finely proportioned, and stood just two feet and two 
inches in his high.topped boots. 

Mother was the only person to whom we showed the 
results of our labors before the exhibition. With no 
little curiosity as to what she would say, we arranged 
the tableaux in groups upon the bed, and invited her 
in to look at them. 

After her first ejaculation she said nothing at all; 
she was shocked into absolute speechlessness. I be 
lieve she had a feeling that there was something 
uncanny about her two youngest children, something 
which might have brought them to a bad end had 
they lived in the days of Cotton Mather. 

After seeing how the sight of the troupe affected 
her, we had no doubt about the impression that would 
| be made upon the spectators at the parsonage. A 
good-sized room, and a closet connected with it, were 
set apart for our use, and we held the keys for a week 
while getting things in readiness. We refused all 
admittance and declined all offers of assistance, 
assuring every one that even the committee would 
| have to pay their dimes in order to see the show. 

Across one corner of the room, and enclosing the 

| closet door, we put up a thick screen, with an open- 

ing in it large enough for a circular revolving stage 
| placed on a small, round table. 

| The stage revolved half within and half without 





His house is being plundered by the mob; his| prain to devise new ways of interesting and enter- | the curtain, and had a painted semicircular screen of 


for his sake. So this is to be the end of all his 
ceaseless toil and ambition! He remembered 
suddenly Vaug’s warning words, ‘‘They are now | 
at your mercy, but the day may come when you | 
will be at their mercy.’’ That day had come. 

He wished now he had heeded Vaug’s warning. | 
He might have been a blessing to the community | 
in which he lived, without greatly diminishing 
his wealth. He might have reaped benedictions 
instead of curses. As he thought of this, an 
impatient regret, which cut like a sharp sword, 
pierced his heart. 

But his faintness grew upon him, and out of it 
he glided gradually into the deeper unconscious- 
ness of the long, long night. 

Tobias, at the head of the angry mob, was 


| pounding with a sledge-hammer at the front door 


of Prebensen’s mansion. He had shouted re- 
peatedly to the clerks to open, but they were as 
yet more afraid of the consul than they were of 
him. Bareheaded, with torn clothes and a black- 
ened face purple with rage, the mate tried to 


between each blow of the huge hammer. 
The upper panel suddenly split, and in two/| 


| minutes the whole door was broken into splinters. 


Tobias burst into the house with his sledge raised 
above his head, and the crowd followed after him. 

‘“‘Where is Prebensen?’’ they yelled. ‘Let's 
find Prebensen !”’ 

They first spread through the store and the 
other rooms of the first floor, and helped them- | 
selves to what they could find, but not a trace of 
Prebensen could they discover. Next the cellar 
was ransacked, and every closet searched, but the 
consul was and remained invisible. 

They had wrought themselves into such a 
frenzy of indignation at the thought of his es- 
caping, that no plan of vengeance seemed now 
too violent. Under Tobias’s lead they stormed 
up to the second floor, and there they met with 
the first obstacle to their progress. 

At the head of the stairs stood a tall young 
girl of sixteen, with a pale, determined face. In 
her hand she held the old unloaded rifle with a 
bayonet at the end. 

“Stand back!’’ she cried; “the first one who 
tries to pass is a dead man.”’ 

A chorus of jeers from the mob greeted this 
challenge. 

Tobias, judging from the bayonet that the rifle 
was not loaded, raised his sledge and was about 
to knock it out of her hands, when some one 
broke wildly through the crowd and shouted: 
‘Don’t dare to touch her!”’ 

In the next moment Ingomar had wrested the 
hammer out of the mate’s grasp, and lifted it 
threateningly over his head. 

“Fall back!” he commanded. 
is such a coward as to molest a lady ?” 

‘We want Prebensen! We want Prebensen!” 
yelled a hundred voices. 


“Who of you | 


| wife and children are, perhaps, being maltreated | taining me! 


She was gladder even than I was, I think, when 
summer came, so that she could wheel me out of 
doors, and I have said before now that if I could 
have a measuring string of all the distances, great 
and small, that she has pushed me about, it would 
reach round the world and tuck under. 

When I was well enough to go to school, she 
wheeled me back and forth in good weather, and 
stayed at home to keep me company in bad weather. 

One thing I remember very well: if I spelled a 
word which some one else had missed, Janie was 
always prompt to wheel me toward the head of the 
class, but if I chanced to miss a word she would 
never touch the chair; the whole class had to shift 
positions to bring me nearer the foot. 

Janie seemed to have been born with a genius for 
knitting. Before I was hurt she had begun to knit 
mud-turtles, pigs and other comical things, and after- 
ward, when she found how much such objects amused 
me, she set about making a full set of yarn animals— 
a veritable ‘“Noah’s ark.” The “ark” itself was a 
small trunk belonging to one of the other girls. I 
have it yet, with all its worsted menagerie—one of 
my most sacred possessions. 

Janie had never cared for dolls, even when a little 
girl, and for that reason, I suppose, she made no 
attempt at fashioning human images, till one day she 
knit a Topsy for Sister Mary’s little Lulu. This set 
every one laughing, and then the people began to beg 
Janie to knit something for the church fair, soon to 
be held in the new parsonage. 

She did not take kindly to the project at first, for 
she was sixteen years old—quite a young lady—and 
thought the knitting of figures little better than 
child’s play. It was well enough to amuse babies 
with, she said, but she didn’t see how grown folks 
should care for such nonsense. 

As we talked the matter over, however, we gradu- 
ally became interested, and finally Janie told the 
committee that if they would let us have one of the 
upper rooms in the parsonage, we would get up a 
“side-show” of plantation scenes in miniature tab- 
leaux, the figures of which could afterward be sold 
as dolls for the children. 

The fair was not to be held for several weeks, so 


that we had plenty of time in which to make our | 
| preparations. 


We devoted odd hours and evenings 
to the work, carrying it on in my room, without let 
ting mother and the rest of the family know what we 
were doing. 

I could sew almost as well as a girl, and had con- 
siderable skill with the scissors; so I made the bodies 
and arranged the inside wires for posturing the 
figures, and Janie had only to knit the heads and 


arms, the two parts being adjusted together after | 


they were stuffed. I did most of the tailoring for the 
men and boys; as it was a theatrical troupe, careful 


sewing was not called for—style was to be considered | 


before stitches. 

I contrived some little sets of teeth, also, made of 
soft bone and set in jaws of colored putty, and some 
really effective eyes. These last I painted and var- 
nished, using for the purpose a liquid which I in- 


vented myself, and of which I was so proud that I | 


had some thought of trying to get it patented. 


Janie’s genius was displayed in creating, with four | 


knitting needles and some black yarn, a set of perfect 
Ethiopian heads and countenances. How she did it 
was amystery. ‘Widening and narrowing, knitting 
backward, and slipping off and putting on stitches”— 


l its own extending half-way around it. This served 
| to conceal us while the exhibition was going on, and 
| had adjustable apertures, by means of which we 
were able to regulate the light from our two lamps 
and reflectors. 

| The room outside was to be kept nearly dark, and, 
with the application of wet phosphorus to bring out 
our night scenes, a variety of effects could be pro- 
duced. The tableaux, some of them in complete 
groups, and others in sections for combinations, were 
permanently fixed upon shingles,—as was also the 
stage scenery,—and all these things were to be 
arranged in order upon the closet shelves, so that the 
scenes could be shifted without delay. 

| The troupe arrived in a dry-goods box on the morn- 
| ing of the exhibition, and Janie and I locked our- 
| selves in the room, and spent the most of the day in 
| making our final preparations, while the eating, 
| drinking and buying were going on in the other parts 
| of the parsonage. 

| At last everything was ready, and after we had 
| taken turns at playing spectator we assured each 
| other that our “‘Plantation Scenes” would be quite as 
| successful as the “Art Gallery” in the next room. 

That, we thought, ought to satisfy our ambition. 
| The committee in charge of the “Art Gallery” had 
advertised an attractive exhibition of paintings, 
statuary, antiquities, rare books, and other things, 
| but the display proved to be nothing but a representa- 
| tion of all the charades, puns, and burlesque perver- 
sions of terms that could be either remembered or 
originated. 

“Bonaparte crossing the Rhine, in oil, with antique 
frame,” was represented by the thigh bone of a 
| chicken lying across an oily ham-rind, upon an old 
pewter plate. ‘The Fall of Greece, a work of the 
past generation, adapted to throw light upon various 
dark subjects,”’ was a tallow-dip, burning wick down- 
ward; and so on through the list, all being arranged 
upon a long table against one side of the room. 

Ed Wilcox, who was detailed by the committee as 
door-keeper for our exhibition, had let in half a dozen 
of his chums and perhaps as many girls, when 
promptly at seven o’clock Jim Crow appeared and 
made a low bow to the company, his hat in his left 
hand, and his right hand upon his heart. 

He was greeted by such a clapping and stamping, 
| such shouts and screams of laughter, that every one 
| in the house must have heard the uproar, and the 
audience began at once to increase as fast as Ed could 
make change for those who wished to enter. 

We revolved the stage, letting Jim Crow and the 
| Southern Belle attitudinize, separately and together, 
as rapidly as we could shift the scenes and manipulate 
the wires. When Jim appeared before the Belle in 
an attitude of supplication, upon one knee, while 
Dinah stood facing him, with her head thrown back 
and her arms akimbo, the laughter and stamping 
were redoubled at such a rate that the listeners below 
broke into a general rush up the hall stairs to see 
what was going on. 

The door-keeper found himself in danger of being 
overrun, and shut the door in their faces, crying out 
at the saine time, “Hold on, Jim, till I get help!’ 

I didn’t know whether he meant me or Jim Crow, 
| but I “held on” till help was secured. Then, having 

let in as many as the room would hold, Ed called 

again, “All right! Go ahead!” 
We began anew, repeating the opening farce, and 
going on to Uncle Tom and Aunt Chloe. The specta- 


tors applauded more loudly than ever, making no 
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distinction between the comical tableaux and those 
which we, in our innocence, had intended should seem 
pathetic. 

Such a racket as they made! It must be the work 
of the young people, we thought, and Janie was 
beginning to feel troubled; but I peeped through a 
crack in the screen and whispered to her that the 
minister and Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox—the wealthiest 
and staidest people of the village—were among the 
noisiest of the crowd. 

We were considerably elated over our success, of 
course, but we found the work somewhat monotonous 
before the fair was over. 
times we had to repeat the performance, but at last 
Ed Wilcox proclaimed the exhibition at an end, and 
announced that the members of the troupe would be 
sold by public auction. 

Janie and I hastened home without waiting for 
the vendue, but we heard the next day that between 
the money taken at the door and the proceeds of the 
figures,—Jack Stacy had bid off Jim Crow for ten | 
dollars, and some one else paid five dollars for the 
Belle,—our “side show,” as we called it, had netted 
nearly or quite enough to pay for the full set of china 
which the ladies had selected to furnish the parson- 
age table. 


Every one had something complimentary to say to | 
Janie and me. Dr. Raymond declared the exhibition | 
a “screaming success,” as it certainly was, in all 
literalness. | 

Janie protested that she had had enough of yarn | 
figures to last her a lifetime—she never wanted to | 
see another; and mother was inclined to be a little 
scandalized at our having stirred up such a commo- 
tion in the new parsonage. She had noticed certain 
of the less reputable fellows of the village standing 
in front of the show, and was half ready to believe 
the whole affair somewhat out of character. 

For my own part, I was the proudest boy in town, 
especially on Janic’s account. As for those “fellows 
of the baser sort,” about whose presence mother was 
troubled, I thought then, and do still, that it was a 
good thing to have drawn them into such company, | 
even for one evening. 

The minister thought so, too, I am sure, for I saw | 
him shaking hands with more than one of them, 
telling them he was glad to see them and should hope 
to have the pleasure often. It did me good to see 
him so hearty about it, and I hope most sincerely that 
he enjoyed the new dinner set. 


JAMES ALDEN MARKELL. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WILD DOGS OF ATHABASCA. 


Old Donald McTavish was a wonderfully interest- 
ing character. In the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which for nearly two hundred years held 
regal sway over the vast unknown northwest of 
Canada, he had spent half a century of arduous and 
exciting service, living far away from civilization, 
one of a mere handful of white men in the midst of 
a wilderness sparsely inhabited by the Indian and 
the half-breed, but abounding in deer, buffaloes, 
bears, wolves, and the smaller wild animals. 

He had risen rapidly in the service, for he was a 
fearless, stanch, trustworthy man, and for the latter 
half of two terms had filled the important post of 
chief factor at different forts, for it was his somewhat 
undesirable, if honorable, lot to be sent to those sta- 
tions that gave the most trouble and the least returns 
to the company. 

Such was his reputation for shrewdness, courage 
and fidelity that it was felt by the authorities that no 
other man could so soon set matters straight as 
Donald McTavish. 

Having filled out his fifty years with entire satis- 


I don’t know how many | 
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together, and grand times they had. They would 
work along in company until a herd of deer was 
| started, and then Bruce would make for the fattest 
doe, his tremendous speed soon bringing him to her 
throat, while Vixen, following at her best rate, would 
come up just in time to help him finish her, and then 
they would have a fine feast. 

“Once the dogs got into these ways neither Heath- 
| cote nor I had much more satisfaction out of them. 
They were never on hand when wanted. They kept 
growing wilder and wilder, and finally, toward 


| 
| seen at the fort again. 

| “We hunted for them high and low, sending out 
the half-breeds as far as Lake La Crosse on the east, 
and to the foot-hills of the Rockies on the west, but 
not a sign or trace could we find of them. When 
winter came and they did not return, we gave them 
up as lost, thinking that something must have hap- 
pened to them on one of their hunting forays, or that 
perchance they had been killed by the Indians. 

“Two years went by, and Bruce and Vixen were 
almost forgotten, when stories began to reach the 
fort of a strange and fierce kind of wild dog that 
was being seen now and then by hunters and trap- 
pers in the out-of-the-way valleys and ravines of the 
foot-hills. 

“It was not an easy jobto get at the bottom of 
these stories, for they passed from mouth to mouth 
before reaching us; but at last a trapper turned up 
who had seen a pack of the dogs himself, and after 
hearing his description, I had no longer any doubts 


| water, and before we could fully realize what was 
autumn, they disappeared one day, and were never | 





| 
| 


but that these wild dogs which were making such a | 


stir were the offspring of our two former pets which 
had gone away in company. 

“By all accounts they were evidently dangerous 
brutes to meet. From Bruce they had got wonderful 


| speed and endurance; from Vixen ferocity and fear- 


lessness. Swift, savage, stubborn, and always going 


| the equals of the bears in courage, ferocity and en- 


in large packs, there was not an animal on the plains | 


or up among the mountains for which they were not 
more than a match. 


| is yas over. 
| hour the fight was over 


“I felt eager to get a sight of the creatures, even | 


though it should mean some risk, for while, like all 
wild dogs, willing enough to give men a wide berth, 


there was no telling what they might do if pressed had fought. 


by hunger. It was therefore good news when, a year 





A TERRIBLE 


faction to his employers, and no small credit to him- | later, orders came from Red River for me to make a 


self, he had retired on his laurels to spend a hale and 
hearty old age in the enjoyment of the comfortable 


trip to Fort George on the other side of the Rockies, 
where there were some matters that needed straight- 


pension awarded him by the Company which he had | ening up, as either going or coming back I would run 


served so well. 


a good chance of seeing something of the famous 


It was the delight of his declining days to recount | dogs. 


for the benefit of younger ears the many thrilling | 


“T left Fort Assiniboine in the autumn, and al- 


incidents of his adventurous career, and one of his | though a sharp lookout was kept by all the party as 


favorite stories was that which I shall now attempt 
to tell as nearly as possible in his own words: 


“It was early in the Fifties, when I had charge of | 


old Fort Assiniboine away out on the Athabasca 
River, not far from the Rockies. Sir George Simpson, 


the governor of the colony at Red River, like the | 


thoughtful man he was, had sent out to me by the 
spring brigade a splendid Scotch staghound, one of 
half a dozen he had just brought with him from the 
dear old land. 

“QO man, but he was a dog! His back was on a 
level with my belt, and when he raised himself on 
his hind legs, he could put his fore-paws on my 
shoulders, and rub noses with me; yet I stood a good 
six feet in my stockings in those days. 

“His hair was as grizzled as old Ephraim’s, and 
coarse, and curled like what they stuff beds with. 
His body was long and lean, and so was his head, but 
he had a noble eye, and then the way he could run, 
and leap over everything that came in his path, it 
was a sight to see, I warrant you! 

“We soon got very much attached to each other, 
and wherever I went Bruce went, too. He did not 
seem to take to any one else, and I was just as well 
pleased that he did not, for I never wanted him out 
of my sight. 

“That same summer a new hand was sent to the 
fort. He was an Englishman, who gave his name as 
Heathcote, and he brought with him a pure white 
female bulldog that was one of the most dangerous- 
looking brutes I ever laid eyes on. She minded 
nobody but her master, of whom, to do her credit, 
she seemed fond enough. 

“I never much cared for that breed of dog, but I 
must say Vixen was about perfect in her way. As to 
good breeding there certainly wasn’t much to choose 
between her and Bruce. 

“T was alittle uneasy as to how the two dogs would 
get on, and at first it did look as if there might be 
trouble, for Bruce, who utterly despised the rabble of 
curs hanging about the fort, evidently felt disposed 
to resent the coming of this possible rival; but almost 
before I knew it, the two were the best of friends, 
and would eat their dinner side by side, like two well- 
behaved children. 

“After a while they took to going out a-hunting 


we went over to Fort George, not a sight nor sign cf 
the dogs did we stumble upon. 

“But on my way back in the spring I had better 
| luck, and I certainly shall never forget my first and 
| last sight of those terrible brutes. 

“We had crossed the Rockies, and were descending 
| the eastern slopes, getting down among the foot- 
hills. One day Heathcote and I pushed on together 
| in advance of the rest, both of us having the dogs on 
| our mind. 

| ‘Early in the afternoon we came to a bluff that 
| overlooked a lovely little valley, which we at once 
decided would be our camping-place for that night. 


| 
| 








| 


were thick-bodied and smooth of hair, like Vixen, | 


and all were powerful, ravenous-looking brutes, a 


dozen of whom might eat a good-sized buffalo for | 


dinner without feeling uncomfortably overloaded 
after their meal. | 

“They sighted the bears the moment they reached | 
the edge of the bluff, and at once rushed down to the 
attack, barking as though they would split their 
throats. The bears made ready to receive them by 
massing together at the top of a little knoll near the 


taking place the fight had begun. 

“So far as we could make out the dogs numbered 
fifty at least, so that, considering their size and 
strength, the odds were a good deal in their favor; 
but the bears fought like heroes. 

“At first they crowded together in a sort of circle, 
with heads facing out, while the dogs ran round 
them, snarling and barking, and watching their 
chance to spring. A few moments later the circle 
was broken up into a dozen roaring, writhing, yelp- 
ing groups, composed of a bear with four or five of 
the dogs clinging tenaciously to different parts of its 
body. 

“It was the Vixen strain that told now. Again 
and again would the bear, rising on his hind quarters, 
hurl the dogs from him with mighty sweeps of his 
huge fore-paws, only to be penned at once, and 
brought to the ground by a fresh attack. 

“At frequent intervals an agonizing death-howl 
would pierce its way through the horrible clamor, as 
some unfortunate dog, caught in the grasp of its mad- 
dened enemy, would be crushed to death in his resist- 
less embrace. 

“The minutes slipped by, and the fight still raged, 
but there could be no doubt how it would result. The 
dogs had the best of it as to numbers, and they were 


durance, if not in sheer strength. 

“One by one the big brown bodies rolled over in 
the stillness of death. At the end of about half an 
Not a bear breathed, and 
around their torn carcasses lay between twenty and 
thirty of the dogs, as dead as themselves, the best 
possible proof of how fiercely and obstinately they 


ing to enter the house, sat down leisurely to finish 
his letter to Gates. 

“T must return with your reply to General Wash- 
ington,” said Wilkinson. 

“You will wait until you receive it,” calmly an- 
swered Lee, nibbling at his pen. 

At noon the situation was still unchanged. Lee 
wrote and smoked within, and Wilkinson waited, 
fuming, without. 

As the clock struck one the clatter of approaching 
cayalry was heard, and the British were upon them. 
A brief defence was made by the staff, but Lee soon 
appeared on the balcony, shouting out, “Here is Gen- 
eral Lee! He surrenders!” 

He was forced to ride bareheaded, in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, to New Brunswick. Wilkinson 
sprang upon his horse, escaped, and returned to 
Washington. 


— 
SELF-FAITH. 


Let reverence 
Be marble in thy feature, in thy look 
Be lightning, to outface and ali consume 
The self-contempt that poisons good desire ; 
Still bearing in thy breast secure this faith,— 
The basest man is better than his act. 
—D. A. Wasson. 
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For the Companion. 


NOVELTIES AT THE LONDON ZOO. 


The earth’s surface has been so thoroughly ex- 
plored that it is doubtful if a large animal, reptile, or 
bird exists which is wholly unknown to man, and 
which some naturalist has not described, figured and 
christened with a long name. 

At the London ‘‘Zoo,”’ however, which is probably 
the most extensive collection of wild animal life in 
captivity in the world, the managers are occasionally 
receiving novelties which, if not absolutely unknown 
to naturalists, are certainly novel to most visitors. 

One of the recent acquisitions is the Thylacine 
from Tasmania, a very beautiful carnivorous animal 
which has been ranked as a wolf, but which compar- 
ative anatomists decide to be a marsupial, of the 
same order of mammals:as the Kangaroo. This is 
the more singular since marsupials, so far as known, 





“Not a word had passed between Heathcote and 








STRUGGLE. 


myself while all this went on. We were too much 
taken up with the extraordinary conflict going on 
before our eyes even to look at each other; but when 
it was all over, and the surviving dogs, having satis- 
fied themselves that the bears were really all dead, 
lay down to lick their many wounds before they 
began upon the feast their brave victims had provided 


for them, I touched Heathcote on the shoulder, and | 


whispered : 

“We've seen the dogs. 
don’t see us.’ 

“After such a proof of their powers as we had had, 
we were in no mind to claim a nearer acquaintance 
with them on the score of having once owned their 
ancestors. Accordingly we crawled noiselessly away, 
and, making a long circuit, rejoined our party in time 
to prevent their turning down into the valley, which 
we no longer considered a good place to camp in for 
the night. 

“That was my first and last sight of the wild dogs 
of Athabasca. 


Let’s take good care they 


A bright stream ran along the centre of the valley. | and never returned to Fort Assiniboine. Whether 
| Having a thought that perhaps a herd of deer might | the dogs have since been all killed off, or are still run- 
| put in an appearance if we kept out of sight, we | ning wild among the far recesses of the Rockies, I 
| stretched ourselves out comfortably on the bluff, and don’t know; but that wonderful battle in the valley 


| awaited developments. They proved to be interest- 
| ing beyond all our expectations. 

‘‘We had been there about an hour perhaps, when 
Heathcote, who had been looking over at the opposite 
bluff, suddenly grasped my arm, saying, under his 
breath: 

*“*Look there, McTavish! 
| that?? 

| A break in the bluff had made a sort of easy de- 
scent into the valley, and down this were coming, in 
single file, one, two, three, four—no less than a dozen 
bears of the large and dreaded silver-tip kind; splen- 
did fellows, most of them, bent on having a good 
time on the sunny slopes beside the stream. 

“We hardly dared to stir or breathe. To have 
attacked them would have been utter madness. 
Thankful might we be if we could crawl away with- 
out their attacking us. 

“While lying there motionless, and wishing to the 
bottom of our hearts that the rest of the party were 
on hand to make matters even, a fierce bark came 
from the bluff a little above where the bears first 
showed themselves. It was followed by a whole 
chorus of deep-mouthed baying, and an instant later 
| there rushed into view, fairly tumbling over one an- 
other in their impetuous haste, a great pack of dogs 
that we at once recognized as those we wished to see. 


What do you think of 











was one of the greatest sights of my life, the like of 
which no one perhaps will ever again see on this con- 


tinent.” J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


—_—_—_—_—+oo—___—_ 
HOW LEE WAS CAUGHT. 


A story interesting to students of American history 
is preserved in some old private memoirs of the cir- 
cumstances attending the capture of General Charles 
Lee by the British in 1776. 

Lee, as those who are familiar with the events of 
the Revolutionary struggle will remember, had been 
summoned by Washington to join him with his 
troops; but as he was jealous of the supremacy of 
the commander-in-chief, he disregarded the order 
and left his forces, while he rode on to a place called 
Basking Ridge, in New Jersey, with his staff. 

He put up at a little tavern kept by a Mrs. Wright, 
and spent the day in writing letters to General Gates 
denouncing Washington. The next morning Major 
James Wilkinson, then aged nineteen, arrived at 
four o’clock with a warning from Washington that 
the British were in New Jersey. Lee sent down word 
to the impatient young officer that he “was in bed, 
but would attend to the matter after breakfast.” 

After ten o’clock the general appeared in a gor- 


“They were certainly a fearsome lot of creatures. geous red dressing-gown and slippers, and, while the 


Some were long, lean and shaggy, ike Bruce; others | messenger angrily tramped to and fro outside, refus- 


The following autumn I went east, | 


are almost exclusively vegetable feeders, and inoffen- 
sive in their habits. 

The thylacine, on the contrary, is a rapacious and 
even dangerous beast, very destructive to the flocks 
and herds of the Tasmanian farmers, who have made 
strenuous efforts to exterminate it. 

It is a handsome beast, marked transversely across 
the back, and even down upon the thick tail, by 
twenty or more dark brown stripes upon a light gray 
or grizzled ground. The tail bears a faint resem- 
blance to that of the kangaroo in its thickness at the 
base. 

Only a few stray individuals of the thylacine have 
been found in Australia, chance immigrants, some per- 
sons have thought, from Tasmania across Bass Straits. 
The two specimens at present in the London collec- 
tion are sleek and apparently healthy individuals, 
and appear to bear captivity well. 

It is believed that the thylacine is an example of a 
class of animals which, originally vegetable feeders, 
have, from some change in climatic or other con- 
ditions, been led, compelled perhaps, to adopt animal 
food and predatory habits of life, from which change 
altered characteristics and an appetite for flesh have 
resulted in time. 

Another instance of similarly changed characteris- 
tics and habits, but in a less advanced condition, is 
cited in the kea, or sheep-killing parrot of New 
Zealand, with which readers of The Companion are 
already familiar. 

Two comparatively new arrivals at the Zoo are 
members of the swine family and hail from Asia and 
Africa, respectively. The first and smaller of these 
|is a very odd, dwarfish little creature, called the 
| Pigmy Hog, which is found only in the foot-hills of 
| the Himalayas and rarely there. 
| The full-grown animal is but about eighteen inches 
| in length, and its snout resembles that of a diminu- 
| tive peccary. Naturalists are agreed that it is a true 
| wild boar in all essential respects except size. 
| The other, a red River-Hog, is a handsome fellow, 
| having its ears adorned by long, pencilled tufts of 
silky bristles, and its jowls ornamented by queer 
protuberances. 

It is well mounted upon strong legs of good length 
| for easy locomotion, sports a highly decorative tail 
| with a tassel at the end, and is clad in a neat, but 
| durable red coat of bristles. A formidable snout for 
| ploughing the swamps completes the “outfit” of this 
| fine animal. The naturalists class it as a river-hog, 
| one of two varieties of such animals known to fre- 
| quent the small rivers of Western and Equatorial 
| Africa. 

A new bird of prey has but lately become a deni- 
zen of the Vultures’ House, although the ornitholo- 

gists are inclined to class it as an eagle. It comes 
from Abyssinia and at once attracts attention by the 
| brilliancy and singularity of its plumage and mark- 
ings. The legs and cere, or base of the beak, are the 
tint of bright red coral, while all the feathers, both 
| of the breast, wings and back, are made very large 
and distinct, one from another, by the peculiar shades 
of brown, gray and black with which they are sever- 
ally marked. 

Along the back the feathers are almost white, the 
| Seer tints showing about the neck and breast. 
| This unusual arrangement of plumage is rendered 
the more noticeable by the absence of a tail, the 
Bateleur being almost wholly without such an appen- 
dage. 

At the gazelles’ sheds, they have another novelty 
| in the Water-Deer, so called, brought from China, 
| wae it frequents the marshes and low islands of 
| the large rivers, especially the Yantsze, or Yang-tsze 
Kiang. The water-deer is a great pest to the cultiva- 
| tors of the land. It has no antlers, but is provided 
| with large, projecting tusks and feeds upon fresh 

sprouts and tubers which it tears up. 

The Chinese farmers cut down or burn off the dry 
rushes upon the islands, every spring, to expel these 
animals, and for a time they retire to the hills and 
forests. But as soon as the rushes spring up again, 
the water-deer swim off to the islands, where they 
feast greedily upon the cabbages and sweet potatoes 
of the gardeners. 

In the new Reptile House has lately been received 
|a large and active venomous serpent from India, 
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called the Ophiophagus or snake-eater, which 


tunnel beneath the ‘Outer Circle” of the Regent’s 


is alleged to subsist wholly upon other and smaller | Park Road, and jammed itself into stagnancy in 


serpents, harmless as well as venomous. 


It spares none, but makes all alike its prey, | 


the Chimpanzee House. 
Taking advantage of the crush, the teachers 


thus preventing the undue increase of smaller | and attendants here succeeded in getting the upper 


varieties, like the cobra. 
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Hence, though it is 
highly venomous, the people are inclined to accord! some energetic shakings, in which I saw the | 


| 


hand again. 


Order was enforced, by means of 
professor enjoyably engaged; and pres- 
ently “Old Sally’’ came forward from 
the sombre shadows of her large room, 
and gazed benignly upon the crowded 
urchins. I wondered whether she 
was perhaps speculating on the pos- 
sibility of chimpanzees hav- 
ing descended from human 
beings, for she seemed to re- 
gard us with a certain 
degree of compassion 
and abstract interest. 

Old Sally has been 
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in the Zoo for many years. 
She is believed to be a 
variety of chimpanzee 
called the Nshiego mbouve, 
and bears the climate of 
England very well. Her 
complexion is very dark, 
and she seems nearly bald. 
I have secured her picture. 

Ere long, however, a 
fresh outburst of whoops 
from outside the door in- 
dicated that the youngsters 


(Copeland 








to the Ophiophagus a certain degree of respect 
and gratitude. 

In one of the neighboring cases, the attendant 
pointed out a small, yellowish-brown snake with 


a triangular head, lying three-fourths buried in | 


the warm sand. 
“This,” said he, “is the Egyptian or Nubian 


sand viper, which we believe to be the most | 


poisonous serpent in the collection. Its bite 
would no doubt prove immediately fatal.’ 

One could but reflect how difficult a matter it 
would be to avoid treading upon these reptiles in 
the desert, if they are numerous in those regions 
and have the habit of thus insidiously burying 
their bodies in the sands. It would require a 
keen eye, indeed, to distinguish the viper’s head 
and neck from the sand which it almost exactly 
resembles in color. 

At this stage of our ramble, the Reptile House 
was invaded by about three hundred English 
school-boys, with their nominal ‘‘masters,’’ from 
one of the London schools. 

I say that they were English boys, for when 
they grow up they will probably make English- 
men, easily distinguishable from Frenchmen or 
Americans. But boys from eight to twelve years 
of age are of no one particular nation, or rather 
they are all of one nation, whether you fall 
among them in England, in France or in America ; 
a boy is a boy the world over. 

The law permits the school-children to visit the 
Zoo. So here they all were and what a royal 
good time they were having, too; and what a 
distressingly hard time their attendant teachers 
were having, as well as the poor reptiles and 
animals, and any chance visitor at that hour! 

They slapped the rattlesnakes’ heads,—through 
the glass,—banged on the cases, howled at the 
pythons, shoo-ed to the twateras, set the Robben 
Island snakes nearly crazy by pulling wet fingers 
along the glass panes of their cage, and bom- 
barded the tankful of alligators and crocodiles 
with ginger cookies, peanuts and wads of paper. 

When at length a stampede toward the Lion 
House ensued, there was left behind a dismal 
trail of pulverized gingerbread, peanut-shells and 
waste paper. 

All reptiledom looked exhausted; the horned 
toad had stood himself on his head, and the sacred 
gavial from the Ganges had started down the 
throat of the Orinoco crocodile. 

There was no further information to be had from 
the obliging attendant, for both he and all the 
other available force in the grounds—including a 
fleshy old professor, in a linen duster, with two 


pairs of spectacles, one on his nose, the other on | 


his head—had to be called out to the assistance of 
the overtasked teachers. 

So the writer set off in the wake of the noisy 
procession, to see what would happen, for the 
lions could be heard roaring. 

The tail-end of the rout was now just whisking 
out of the Lion House, and the fleshy old profes- 
sor and I panted along in the rear. The young- 
sters had made a break for the Monkey House, 
and the whooping was getting louder in that 
direction. 

By a streak of luck—for the monkeys—the 
head of the cyclone missed the Monkey House, 
raced around, and at length streamed through the 


had broken away again, 
and when we at length 
|caught up with them, they were storming the 
Elephant House, and clamoring loudly for a ride 
on ‘‘Jingo’s’’ back. Jingo is the successor of the 
lamented Jumbo in the affections of the London 
school-children. He seems to be a very good- 
tempered young elephant. 

As to what happened subsequently, I am unable 
to relate. The two hours set apart for my visit 
to the Zoo had expired, and I was obliged to 
desert the old professor, and walk hurriedly back 
to the Midland railway station. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
———+or—__——__ 
For the Companion. 
POETRY. 
Sun, star and clod throb with it day and night; 
The ee seas to its rhythmic measures stir ; 
And silence holds it as the sky holds light ; 
But love alone is its interpreter. 
ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 
—<~o—__—_——_ 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONGRESS. 


For a long time the accounts of the unparalleled 
cruelties and horrors of the slave-trade, as carried 
on in Africa by the Arabs, have shocked the 
world. Within the past year or two special atten- 
tion has been called to this terrible traffic by 
Cardinal Lavigerie, a humane and energetic prel- 
ate, whose sphere of duty has lain in Africa. 

Another reason why the slave-trade has become 
a vital topic of the day lies in the recent activity 
of the European nations in exploring, occupying 
and colonizing different regions of the ‘Dark 
Continent,” so that the hideous evils of that trade 
have come more closely to European notice. 

The result is that on the 18th of November a 
very notable assemblage of diplomatists and 
statesmen, from almost every civilized nation, and 
from some nations not highly civilized, met at 
Brussels, the capital of Belgium. 

This was what was called the ‘Anti-Slavery 
Congress,’’ and its object was to consider what 
methods could be adopted to lessen, if not put 
an end to, both the slave-trade and the holding 
of slaves in bondage. 

The nations represented were England, the 





Italy, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, and Turkey, while from Asia came 
the envoys of the Shah of Persia, and from 
| Africa itself representatives of the new “Congo 
| State.”’ 

Many of the delegates were men of high dis- 


| tinction and general reputation, and this fact | 


| 


| added to the importance as well as to the dignity 
|of the Congress. The Baron de Lambermont, 
Belgian Minister of State, was made its Presi- 
dent, and the hospitable King of the Belgians 
gave the delegates a brilliant reception in his pal- 
ace on the evening of their assembling. 

Of course this Congress had no power to con- 
clude treaties or alliances. 
was to consider the subjects of slavery and the 
slave-trade in all their bearings, and to unite, as 
| far as possible, in recommending what measures 
should be taken by the various powers, with a 
view to the extinction of the gigantic evil. 

Committees were appointed on various phases 
of the subject, and detailed reports were given of 
the present features of the slave-trade. Since 
| slavery has been abolished, in recent years, 
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Its only authority | 
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| throughout the American and European world, 
with the exception of Turkey, the principal sub- 
| ject before the Congress was the African slave- 
traffic. 

| The Congress heard reports about where and how 
| the slaves are seized, how they are driven to mar- 
| ket, and with what horrible cruelty they are 
treated on the way, and where the slaves are 
taken, and to what countries they are sent. They 
adopted measures for suppressing the trade in 
intoxicating liquor and arms in Africa, and for 
suppressing the slave-traffic by land and by sea. 

They suggested that railways should be con- 
structed in such parts of Africa as would enable 
the powers to strike at the slave-trade, and agreed 
that the right of search should be conceded in the 
cases of European vessels which are used for the 
transportation of slaves. 

In brief, the whole subject of the slave-trade 
was considered long and carefully in all its 
aspects, and a large variety of measures were 
agreed upon to be taken by the nations for its 
suppression. 

It is worth while to note that, since the Con- 
gress began its sittings, the Sultan of Turkey has 
issued an ‘‘irade,”’ or decree, forbidding the slave- 
trade throughout his dominions. If this decree 
is faithfully enforced, the last vestige of slavery 
will disappear from the European Continent, as 
well as from a large part of Asia and of Northern 
Africa, for the Turkish dominions to-day are the 
chief centre and seat of slavery. 

But it is doubtful if the Sultan and his officials 
really intend to enforce it. Slavery is probably 
too deep-seated in the Turkish Empire to be 
extinguished at a single blow, especially if the 
blow is not given in earnest. 





—+or—___—_- 
For the Companion. 


i 
LA GERMANDREE. 
A VALENTINE. 
I send this little flower from France, 
The land of love and old romance, 
“La Germandree ;”— 
But, oh! the gift forbear to take 
Unless you listen for my sake 
‘o hear it say 
The words that ancient knight and dame 
Have linked forever to its name,— 
“Plus je vous vois, 
Plus je vous aime.” 
HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


———_—_4 9 
USES OF THE CENSUS. 


The eleventh census of the United States, the 
work of which is already quite fully organized, 
although the enumeration will not begin until 
June, will be in many respects the most thorough 
census yet taken. It will embody several fea- 
tures which have not been included in any pre- 
vious census. 

Beginning with the mere numbering of inhabi- 
tants which was ordered by the Constitution for 
the purpose of apportioning representatives in 
Congress and direct taxes among the States, the 
census has grown to be a somewhat minute 
inquiry into, and a bulky recapitulation of, the 
resources of the country and the occupations, 
industries, possessions, nativities and condition 
of the people. 

It is not government alone which finds accurate 
statistics needful. This is an epoch of organiza- 
tion; business operations, to be successful, must 
be conducted with reference to large and general 
needs. The margin of profit in manufacturing 
and in traffic generally depends upon a close 
calculation of supply and demand. 

Nearly every industry has its national and 
local organization, and the attention of these 
organizations is often properly directed toward 
statistics. The trades must keep an eye upon 
population, resources and present and prospective 
needs. 

And so it happens that, in this country, all 
transactions and activities which are dependent in 
any way upon statistics begin to feel the need of 
a new census before the time has arrived for each 
decennial enumeration. 

An illustration of the way in which the census 
| must fit itself to new needs is found in the fact 
| that the census of 1890 will be the first to devote 
| a special department to electricity and its depend- 
|ent arts and industries. The industrial applica- 
tion of electrical and magnetic inventions on a 
large scale, seen, for instance, in the form of the 
telephone and electric lights and railways, is 
almost a thing of the past ten years. 

No previous census has made an exhaustive 
inquiry into this subject; and as a great element 
in the value of statistics is their use for purposes 
of comparison, the figures on this topic will not 
serve their full function until after another census 
has been taken. 

The political results which depend upon this 
year’s census are interesting. Not only the repre- 
sentation of the States in Congress for ten years, 
but their relative strength probably in three 
Presidential elections—certainly in those of 1896 
and 1900, and probably in that of 1892—will be 
| governed by it. It will doubtless mark another 
advance of the centre of political power toward 
the westward. 

All the Territories, and all four of the States 
recently admitted, await the enumeration with 
| interest. 
| Arizona and Wyoming, already applicants for 











| admission as States, are confident that the census | 
will show that their population is sufficient for | 


Statehood. 
Many branches of social and vital statistics— 


The people of New Mexico, Idaho, | 


| that is, statistics bearing on the general welfare of 
| the public and on health, duration of life and 
| mortality—which were just covered in 1880 will 
gain their full significance through comparison 
with the results of the new census. 

The foundation will also be laid, in certain 
branches of vital statistics which will be covered 
for the first time in the census of 1890, of impor- 
tant additions to sanitary knowledge. 

Our own country may fairly be considered to 
be in the first rank among nations in point of 
material prosperity and social advancement. Its 
census of 1890 will, therefore, represent the nine- 
teenth century at its best, or at least in its most 
characteristic aspect; for although the census of 
1900 will also belong to the nineteenth century, 
some of the lustre of those concluding days may 
be held to be borrowed from the coming glory of 
the twentieth century. 


a 
DO IT YOURSELF. 


One of the commonest traits of humanity, taking 
it in general, is a disposition to wait for some one 
else to take a step that every one sees is needed, but 
which no one makes it his own business to take be- 
cause it is ““everybody’s business.” 

Then there are so many people who, while not 
making a movement to take this step themselves, 
severely blame other people for not taking it! 

Once, in a crowded street of a great city, a poor, 
overworked cab-horse fell down on the pavement. 
Unable to move, he lay there on his side, motionless 
under the weight of the shafts and harness. 

A crowd gathered quickly, and encircled the poor 
beast. The cabman stood helplessly by; he would 
haye been powerless, even if he had not been stupid, 
to release the horse alone. 

A man sauntered up, his hands deep in his pockets. 
He glanced scornfully up and down the crowd, and 
then said, as scornfully, “Ha! Not a solitary one of 
you that’ll lend a hand to help the poor beast!’ 

So saying, with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders, and his hands still in his pockets, he 
walked away! 

A woman faints in a public place. A struggling, 
suffocating crowd presses about. Suddenly three or 
four in the crowd begin to exclaim, “Stand back! 
Give her air!’’ 

But not one of them makes a move to stand back 
himself, and the crowd gathers more and more 
closely. 

In all such situations, however, presently the right 
person is found to come forward, assume the direc- 
tion, and see that the proper thing is done. People 
who step forward in such an emergency are said to 
have a “‘gift of leadership;” but a gift of leadership 
is only a disposition to do the things that must be 
done. 

Each one who says to another, in a hearty and hon- 


done,” trusting to mutual help and suggestion to 
carry it out, may be a leader, and his success, when 
the thing is done, argues no special gift above the 
others who have silently helped him. 

In the street of a city a private carriage, containing 
two ladies and a child, had, in turning a crowded 
corner, locked wheels with a heavy truck. 

The horses attached to the carriage were spirited 
animals, and finding that the carriage did not come 
when they pulled, they began to plunge, to rear, and 
to swing from side to side. The driver was helpless, 
and the ladies screamed with terror. 

In another moment the carriage might have been 
overturned upon the pavement, and the persons 
within it dragged to injury, and perhaps to death. 

But a quiet man who stood by—a rather small man 
he was, too—called out to another who happened to 
be next to him: 

“Take hold of here with me!” 

Together they seized the rear axle of the carriage, 
and in the flash of an eye swung it to one side. It 
was no more than an inch, but it cleared the wheel 
from the wheel of the truck. The carriage moved 
forward; the driver, helpless no longer, reined the 
horses up, and the conveyance disappeared down the 
street. 

It was in the thought that the leadership lay; and 
it is by doing things ourselves, and not in waiting for 
others to do the perfectly obvious thing to be done, 
that we may become leaders of men. 


——_—_—_<@>—__—— 
NOT NECESSITY, BUT CHOICE. 


The New York papers recently contained the story 
of a young and beautiful girl, the daughter of a 
farmer in New Jersey, who went to the city to find 
employment. She was turned away from shops and 
factories, and at last obtained starvation wages from 
a “‘sweater,’”? who required her to make men’s cotton 
jackets for five cents each, and then, at the end of the 
week, withheld the money, to pay for one which she 
had spoiled. 

Hungry, homeless and in despair the girl was driven 
to enter one of the vile dens in New York, and a 
month later, in utter shame and wretchedness, took 
her own life. 

The story was pitiful enough to bring tears from 
the most hardened eyes, and was no doubt true in 
every particular. 

But was there no alternative open to this girl but 
ruin and death? 

In the cities of New York and Brooklyn there were 
probably a hundred thousand housekeepers who 
would have given her a home, good food and good 
wages if she would have consented to help them in 
their household work. In New Jersey, from whence 
she came, high wages are paid for this kind of work 
to capable girls and the supply is far below the 
demand. 

No woman in this country is driven to do wrong to 
keep herself from want. 

The Companion reaches many thousand girls and 
young women who are straitened for want of money 
in their homes and have an ambition to go to a city 
and seek their fortune. They should not attempt it 





| unless they have a trade or craft, and unless they are 
willing, if these fail, to take domestic service in a 
respectable family. There are, of course, unpleasant 
details in this kind of work, and a girl is apt foolishly 


est way, ‘‘Lend me a hand, and we will get the thing’ 
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to exaggerate them. But there is no necessity of 
crime or of suicide. | 

Statements are often given of the low prices paid 
by tradesmen and manufacturers to the women they 
employ, and appeals are made to the public to con- | 
demn their extortion and cruelty. But the low prices 
are paid because the shops and factories are crowded 
with girls who have left the better-paid work of | 
household service to foreigners. 

The truth in this as in every other question is best 
served by accurate statement of facts; and The 
Companion, knowing that the question is of the 
gravest importance to so many of its readers, urges 
them to consider these facts rather than their own | 
prejudices in favor of what is called “ladylike em- | 
ployment.” 

If they prefer the damage and peril of life in the 
market to the protection of a home, the risk and the 
fault are their own. 

—_— +> ——— 
CHEAP WIT. 


It was Saint Valentine’s Day, and the boys and girls 
in the Vernon School were crowded around their 
valentine-box during the noon recess. 

One of the envelopes was handed to Jem Curtis, a 
lame boy, who, as soon as he had glanced at its con- 
tents, hurried from the school-room as fast as he 
could go on his crutches. In one of the hands which 
grasped a crutch cross-bar was the crumpled piece of 
paper, and Jem’s face wore a strange, drawn expres- | 
sion. | 

Fanny Winchell, one of the few who noticed his 
going, saw that it was with difficulty that Jem kept | 
back the tears. She knew that he had been cut to 
the quick. 

Just then an envelope came to her, whose contents 
she looked at with flaming cheeks. She was a tall, 
sweet-faced girl, very much liked by all of her school- 
mates. 

“Boys! girls! look here!’ she exclaimed, as the 
door closed after lame Jem. ‘Who has been sending 
these common, colored things to Jem Curtis and to 
me? I didn’t suppose there was any one in this 
school who would be guilty of such cheap smart- | 
ness.” 

She held up her own colored sheet. There was a 
picture of a pretty girl, with a face not very unlike 
her own, standing surrounded by hearts overflowing 
from baskets and boxes. 

“Nonsense, Fanny!’ said Emma Mercer. “I’m 
sure it shows that you win all hearts.” 

“It’s only a ‘comic,’”’ said Frank May, guiltily. 

“Tt’s not at all comic!” cried Fanny, with righteous 
indignation. ‘These so-called ‘comic’ valentines 
ought never to be even looked at! Some one has 
tried to be ‘comic’ at poor Jem Curtis’s expense, too. 
I’m going to see about it!’ 

Fanny walked from the room with the air of an 
offended princess. She found Jem in the entry, 
standing drearily by the window, not looking out. 
Several scraps of colored paper lay on the floor be- 
side him. 

“Come back, Jem,” said Fanny. “I saw one of 
the girls addressing a lovely rose-card to you this 
morning, and I want to see you get it.” 

“H’m!” said Jem, doubtfully. “Guess I’m better 
off out here.” 

“Somebody has been making fun of me, too,” said 
Fanny, flashing her ‘‘comic” at him so quickly that he 
could not see how much kinder it was than the cari- 
cature of a cripple which had wounded him. ‘“Let’s 
go back, and show we are not going to care,” she 
added, tearing the sheet into fragments, and tossing 
them into a waste-basket in one corner of the entry. 

“Some folks have awful strange notions about 
what’s funny!” said Jem, with a slight sigh, as he 
followed her. ? 

“That’s true,” said Fanny, heartily. 

There was a rustling as she re-entered the school- 
room with Jem. Several of the “comics” were hastily 
crumpled out of her sight, and never again in the 
Vernon School did the miserable caricatures appear 
on the day of kind old Saint Valentine. 


I 
COMPETITION AMONG PLANTS. 


The principle of competition is so active and so 
vigorous in the vegetable world that it keeps up a 
sort of domestic warfare among plants. The struggle 
to get on in the world is less noticeable in our lati- 
tude than it is in the tropics. Where the possibilities 
of reaching the most gigantic size are the greatest, 
there the individual plant struggles most eagerly to 
get into the foremost place. Plants are much like 
ourselves. | 

As an instance of how one tree will take advan. | 
tage of another tree, may be mentioned the conduct 
of what is called the parasitic fig. The seed of this | 
plant is distributed by birds. Suppose one of these 
seeds happens to lodge in the fork of a jack fruit- 
tree. It germinates as well there as it would on the 
ground. 

The young plant sends a long root down until it 
reaches the soil. Then it grows vigorously, and its 
first development is toward spreading itself all over 
the jack fruit-tree until it has smothered and killed 
it. The foster-child steps into the shoes of its 
foster-parent. 

Quite as fierce a struggle, though a more open one, 
is maintained among members of the same family. | 
The case is reported in Nature of a species of hera- 
cleum which was allowed to seed freely. On the first 
of June, 1880, there were five hundred and seventy- | 
three seedlings. On the nineteenth of August follow- | 
ing, only one hundred and five of them remained. 
The missing ones had been pushed to the wall by 
the more vigorous survivors. 

A more striking instance still, of fierce and fatal 
competition, is found in the case of the Brazil nut, 
inasmuch as here the conflict goes on among those | 
that are of the same age. This fruit contains from 
fifteen to twenty-four seeds, which all germinate at 
one time. The most vigorous one gets first through 
a small hole at the top to the open air, and thereupon | 
it strangles and feeds upon all the rest. 

All the reflections of modern scientific teaching, | 
whenever these examples are touched upon, are made | 
with regard to the remorselessness of Nature; to the 
care for self, and the absolute disregard for others. 
The one observation is that “in all cases the weakest | 
goes to the wall.” This is looking upon plant life as 
we too often look upon our own lives. May it not be 
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| sentiment, ““Whom the gods love, die young?” 


| who have both curiosity and courage. 


| Mallows, Bitter sweet Root, Melilot, Yallow Pond 


| making good laws. 


| when he met him. 


| to the Americans, he was arrested and taken to the 
| nearest blockhouse at the Turk’s Head, now West- 


that plants are even more like ourselves than the 
common view of their history admits, and that we 
may look upon their fate with the more humanizing | 





Perhaps there may be a higher and a better pur- 
pose in the life of a plant than to grow big, and to 
contribute a great amount of carbonaceous matter to 
the soil when it dies. 

—+~<~@>—__—_—__ 
ANCIENT REMEDIES. 


The old-time physician administered heroic reme- 
dies, and usually began his treatment of any case by 
opening a vein in the patient’s arm, and bleeding him 
copiously. Among the directions left by him, none 
was more imperative than that fever patients should 
not be allowed cold water, and he seemed to have a} 
perfect genius for compounding nauseous mixtures. 
A sketch of “The Hundredth Town” incorporated in 
Massachusetts gives some interesting characteristics 
and methods of Doctor Ball, who practised there in 
the first part of this century. His directions to his 
patients were delightfully comprehensive. 

“Take a little of this ’ere and a little of that air,” 
he would say, “‘put it in a jug before the fire, stir it 
up with your little finger, and take it when you are 
warm, hot, cold, or feverish.” 

One of his recipes is absolutely a to the 

y 


imagination. Here it is, ready to be tested by those 





“Green Tobacco, Henbane, Chamomile, Cheese 


Lily Root, Night Shade, Heartsease, Dock leaves, 
Plantin Leaves, St. John’s Wort, Mouse Ear Garlicke 
Comfrey Leaves, Buds of Walnut, Old David’s Weed, 
Garden Scurvy Grass, Burdock Elder, Heatall Catnip, 
Carpenter Weed, Marsh Mallows, Chelindine, Fenney 
Wort, yarrow, lawbalm, Gout Root Leaves.” 

One day a patient, having doubtless drunk the full | 
bitterness of such a prescription, said to him, ‘What 
is the need of so many different things, doctor?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “if you are going to shoot a 
bird, you use plenty of shot. Some of these things 
will be Late: sure to hit the case.” 

A young physician, however, who moved into town 
in the old doctor’s day, found an answer to this illus- 
tration. 

“Tell the old doctor,” said he, to some one who 
quoted it, “that nowadays we don’t use shot-guns. | 
We use rifles.” 

ii k camel _ 


/ 
FARMER GERARD’S FROCK, 

A member of the lower house of the present French 
Parliament,—the Chamber of Deputies,—M. Thivrier 
by name, is a laborer by occupation, and wears, 
when in his place in the Chamber, the blouse or frock 








| ordinarily worn by French workmen. He promised | 


his constituents, before his election, to wear the | 
blouse in the Chamber, and keeps his promise. 


His case recalls that of a farmer named Gérard, 
who, in the year 1789, was elected to the famous 


| National Assembly of France, from Rennes. Father | 








Gérard, as he was affectionately called in the Assem- 
bly, never put off in the legislative halls the farmer’s 
frock which he had worn on his farm. 

A_ historian of the period records the fact that 
Father Gérard’s frock was of great service to him; 
for if he said a stupid thing, as all legislators may 
sometimes do, his frock saved him. 

“It is only good Farmer Gérard,” his colleagues 


| would say. 


But when, on the other hand, he spoke sensibly and 
forcibly, his words, like Franklin’s, gained in weight 
from the simplicity of his garb. 

Returning, after his legislative service, to his old | 
friends and neighbors, he brought them back, as he 
said, his frock without any spots on it. He had a} 
special grudge against the lawyers who were mem- 
bers of the legislative body. 

“Do you think,” he said, “that I should deem it an | 
honor to wear one of the black coats that those fel- 
lows have on? Not a bit of it! Why, those little | 
lawyers and doctors that think they know everything, | 
they haven’t got a foot of land of their own under | 
the sun!”’ 

In his opinion, none but farmers were capable of 


————_<o>—___—_ 
MILLER’S CHARITY. 


On the breaking out of the Revolution, Committees 
of Safety were formed in different districts to sup- 
port the cause. At the head of the Lancaster County 
Committee was Michael Widman, who kept a public | 
house, and who had been a vestryman in the Re- 
formed Church. This church Peter Miller had left 
when he joined the Baptists. Widman persecuted 
Miller to a shameful extent, even spitting in his face 


Widman was at first bold and active in the cause of 
Independence, but became discouraged and resolved 
to go to Philadelphia and conciliate General Howe, 
the British commander, who then held that city. 

His treasonable intentions having become known 


chester; he was there tried by court-martial and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 

Peter Miller, hearing of his arrest, went to General 
Washington and pleaded for mercy toward him. The 
general answered that the state of public affairs was 
such as to make it necessary that renegades should 
suffer. “Otherwise I should most cheerfully release 
your friend.” 

‘Friend!’ exclaimed Miller, “he is my worst 
enemy—my incessant reviler.”’ 

Said the general, ‘‘My dear friend, I thank you for 
this example of Christian charity!” and he granted 
Widman’s pardon. 





nS eo 
MILES AWAY. 


It often happens that the heavenly bodies assume a 
near and personal relation to us. “Why didn’t ye 
come over to me when I beckoned ye?” asked one 
newsboy of another, who had apparently cut him. 
“T couldn’t see ye, Dennis, honest. The sun was in 
me eyes.” “Then knock the sassy spalpeen out o’ 
yer eyes next time!” growled Dennis. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, says the New York 
Tine . 3 
Tribune, Colonel Mackenzie was looked upon as one 
of the most promising candidates for appointment 
as brigadier-general when a vacancy should occur; 
but Colonel Miles was also a candidate, and had a 
fine military record. His friends were confident that 
he would be the next officer to place the brigadier- 
general’s star on his epaulette. 

One bright, starlight night Colonel Mackenzie was 
in camp, on a scout, on the plains of Texas. He was | 
walking up and down in front of his tent, snapping 
his fingers in a nervous manner, when suddenly he 
stopped and gazed intently at the heavens. 

An old friend and comrade stepped out of his tent 
at that moment, and called to him: 

“What are you looking for, colonel?” 

“Oh,” was the careless answer, “I am only looking 
for a star.” P 

*“Colonel,”’ said the other, “I fear there’s Miles be- 
tween you and that star.”’ 

And so it proved. 











—~or—__—_ 


A LITTLE girl didn’t like the pug dog which her 
father brought home for her, because “its nose was 
burned off.” 


For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not 
disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 


| For forty years they have been recommended by physi- 


cians, and are known all over the world as one of the 
few staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 








HE CHOICEST 
TEA is 
“Wood's May Queen” 


Formosa Oolong. 
Price, 75c. per Ib. 
Send to us direct if 


1a = your grocer does not 
, + ag ee a furnish it. 


Yao cour Ae |] THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
eet IMPORTERS, 
Boston, Mass. _ 


M ( | { Mi | 
“College Songs,” (50 cents.) 
“College Songs,” for Banjo, 
8 Guitar, (each $1.) “Good 


Old Songs we used to Sing,”’ ($1.) 


“Temperance Crusade,” (35 cts. 
or $3.60 doz.) Emerson & Morey. 
@ “Temperance Rallying Songs,” 


(35 cts. or $3.60 doz.) Hull. 








“Easy Anthems,” (80) cts. | 
ANTHEM B or $7. doz.) Emerson. | 
s “Anthems of Praise,” ($1. 


or $9 doz.) Emerson. “American Anthem Book,” ($1.25 
or $12 doz.) Dow’s “Responses and Sentences,” (80 Cts. 
or $7.20 doz.) 


| Sacred: “Ruth and Boaz,” 
BASY CANTATAS 65 cts. or $6 doz.) “Re- 
| s becca,” (65 cts. or $6 doz.) 


| Secular: “Dairy Maids’ Supper,” (20 cts. or “ay doz.) 


“Garden of Singing Flowers,”’ (40 cts. or $3.60 doz. 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 





TETLEY’S 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most rye peed ever brought to America. They have 
superseded all growths in the Market of Great Britain. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 

SOLD BY 

H. O'NEILL & CO.. ‘ f 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, . New York. 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, Brooklyn. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, ; + Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., . ° Boston. 
CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., ‘ ° Chicago. 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO., * - Chicago. 
D. H. HOLMES, ° . . New Orleans, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, . Washington, D.C, 


New York. 


T. EATON & CO., é Toronto, Ont. 
No. ! Quality, 70c. per Ib. 
No. 2 50c. “ 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 
31 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, ENG. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 
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After the Grippe, 


What? 


A general prostration of the system, with 
extreme susceptibility to a second attack, 
to pneumonia, or to any other prevailing 
malady. The convalescent from the 
Grippe should use the utmost caution and 
not expose himself to drafts, indulge in 
rich foods, or endeavor to ‘tmake up for 
lost time” in business. The mucous mem- 
brane is still congested, the nerves are 
weak and the blood is charged with effete 
microbes. Now is the time when the 
patient needs, and should take, that best of 
tonic blood-purifiers, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





| 


If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States 
proves it, for 1 now have customers 
at more than 32,500 post-offices. 
When once sown, others are not 
wanted at any price. My new Cata- 
| logue for 1890 zs pronounced the 
| most original, beautifully illustrated 
and readable Seed Catalogue ever 
published. You should not think of 
purchasing any SEEDS before 
sending for it. It is mailed free to 
customers and to all others enclosing 


10 cents in stamps for it. 

My Special List of Striking Specialties 
for ’90 mailed free to all who write for it, 
mentioning this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ALLCOCKS 


PoROUS PLASTERS. 





Purely Vegetable 


Absolutely Harmless 


Have No Equal 


Always Reliable 





Always Ready 





Always Safe 





Always Effective 








sentation. 


no. solicitation or 





Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepre- 


Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let 
explanation 


induce you to accept a substitute. 














FEBRUARY. 

Th. 13. Richard Wagner, the Composer, died, 1883. 
Fr. 14. English and Spanish Naval Battle off St. Vincent, 
Sa. 15. Seven Years’ War ended, 1763. (1799. 
Su. 16. Dr. Kane, the Arctic Explorer, died, 1857. 

Mo. 17. Miles Standish elected Captain of Plymouth Col- 
Tu. 18. Martin Luther died, 1546. {ony, 1621. 
We. 19. Copernicus, the Astronomer, born, 1473. 








For the Companion. 
WINTER FAIRIES. 
They tell of the summer fairies, 
That dance where the flowers grow, 
But no one sings of the lovely things 
In winter, nor where they go. 


So I looked one day, when the snow lay deep, 
To see if the fairies were all asleep. 


And there in the woods I found them; 

Snug ‘neath a hemlock-tree, 

Where the boughs hung low, to keep out the snow, 
With the sparrows for a 

And a fire of pine-cones burned near by, 

To keep the fairies warm and dry. 


Their little coats were woven 
From needles of the pine, 
And all in green sat the fairy queen, 
With a cloak of mosses fine, 
The dry, gray moss that you always see 
On the shady side of the old oak-tree. 
They wore no tiny slippers 
Upon their feet so small, 
But little snow-shoes such as people use 
That they may not slip nor fall. 
And these were made—for I looked to see— 
Of the inner bark of the white birch tree. 
“And what were they doing ?” ask you. 
Why, half I could not aay. 
For some astride on the boughs did ride, 
And all were bright and gay. 
Some were dancing, and some brewed tea 
From the scented spines of the hemlock-tree. 
So that’s how they live in winter, 
When all is ice and snow. 
If you would see, too, that my tale is true, 
A-hunting them you must go. 
But I can’t direct you to the spot, 
For the path I took, I’ve quite forgot! 
A. L. MITCHILL. 
———_~or——_—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE BEST HELP. 

“T aint anybody. I'll never be anybody. I’m 
at the bottom of the ladder, and there’s nobody 
to help me up.” 

It was Ed Barrows, the oldest pupil in a district 
school on the Illinois prairies, who said these 
words to his teacher, one noonday recess, as the 
two were talking together about Ed’s prospects, 
and what he was to do in the world. 

He was a strong, ambitious young man, who 
studied during his winters, but worked through 
the summers on Squire Harmon’s farm, where he 
had lived since he was a very small child. He 
had been brought to the farm from the Chicago 
home for foundlings, and felt keenly that he had 
no special claim on his friends, and no chance to 
“be somebody.”” 

His teacher, Miss Stewart, had long wished to 
speak a ‘“‘heartening’’ word to him. This was 
her opportunity, but Ed’s face was so doleful that 
she could not help laughing to begin with. It 
was such a merry, kindly laugh, however, that 
Ed could not possibly resent it. He laughed a 
little himself. 

“I s’pose it does sound like a green thing to 
say,” he admitted, ‘‘but 1 often think it, though,” 
he added, with some bitterness. 

*“‘Ed,”’ said Miss Stewart, her face glowing with 
enthusiasin, “it is impossible for any human 
being to be at the bottom of the ladder without 
any help to climb up. We are all children of one 
Father. 
help themselves,’ means a good deal more than 
just the words.”’ 

“You look as if you believed ‘twas so,” said 
Ed, gazing respectfully at the earnest little 
woman. 

“I know it’s so. If you help yourself, by a 
single good action, up one round of the ladder, 
you feel life and strength and ambition rushing 
in to make the next round easier.” 

“T don’t know but that’s so.”’ 

“Of course it is. That’s the very way God 
helps us when we help ourselves. The strength 
and courage and life are parts of His own life, and 
that comes to us freely as fast as we use it.’’ 

“I’m going to get up on one rung of the ladder, 
and see, Miss Stewart,’’ said Ed, with a serious 
smile. 

**You’ll find you'll have the best help there is,”’ 


help. 


That old saying, ‘God helps those who | 
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accidental utterance at a moment when he was | 
perplexed, made plain again the path of his duty. 

The best help—help to do right—is never far 
away from any who truly desire it. It is the one 


| thing that is always to be had by any one who 


will earnestly ask for it at the Source of all good 





DOLLARS, DIMES, CENTS. 


| 
There are some interesting things about the coins | 
of the United States, and their names and signs, | 
which are not generally known. How many persons | 
are aware, for instance, of the derivation of the word | 
| “dollar,” the name of the unit of our coinage? Many 
people fancy, from the fact that “Spanish milled 
| dollars’? are commonly known to have been the be- 
ginning of our currency, that we derived the word as | 
well as the coin from the Spanish. This is not by 
any means the fact. What we know as the Spanish 
| dollar has always been known to the Spanish as the 
| peso. “Dollar” is an English word, as old as King 
Edward VI. It is used by Shakespeare in “Macbeth.” 


The word is derived from the German, and in a 
| very curious way. In that language the word is 
“thaler,” which is pronounced much as if our word 
were begun with a@ instead of a d; but “thaler” is 
only a corruption of the very formidable term ‘“Joa- 
chimsthaler gulden groschpfennig,” which means 
“the golden-groat penny of the Valley of Joachim.” 

Sonia, or the Vale of Joachim, is a hacer 
in Bohemia where silver was mined in the fifteenth 
century. Of this silver a coin was made, and as 

eople like to know their coins by a short name, the 
ong term that we have given was first shortened to 
«Joachimsthaler,” and then to “‘thaler.”’ 

The coin passed into Great Britain, and with it the 
name, which was englicized into “dollar,’? and our 
colonial ancestors called the Spanish peso a dollar 
because they had been accustomed to speak of large 
| silver coins by that name. 

Several accounts are given of the origin of the 
dollar-mark $. Some authorities say that it came from 
the term ‘pieces of eight,” which was once applied 
| by the colonists to the peso, because it contained 
| eight reals, the ““$” being simply the survival of the 

old-fashioned way of making the figure 8. Others 
maintain that it is an imitation of the picture of the 
pillars of Hercules on the Spanish “dollar,” around 
which serpents were entwined. 

Still another explanation, and perhaps the most 
commonly accepted one, is that the mark is derived 
from a blending of the initials “‘U. S.,” the “S” being 
made across the “U.” 

The word “dime,”’ which goes well with “dollar,” 
is not much employed in our reckoning. We prefer 
to use the long term “‘ten-cent piece,” though the 
coin bears the word “dime” on its reverse, and always 
has borne it. It is derived from the Latin decimus, a 
tenth, through the French dime, meaning a tithe or 
tenth. This word, too, has been in the English lan- 
guage a long time, though in the sense of a tithe, and 
| not as the name of a coin. 

The word “cent” is from the Latin also; it signi- 
fies a hundredth part. The dollar, however, is not 
the only unit of value which is divided into cents; 
the Ceylon rupee and the Austrian florin, the French 
franc, the Italian lira and many other coins are so 
divided. In several countries of South and Central | 
America, where the peso is divided, like our dollar, 
into a hundred parts, the parts are called centavos, 
and the French centime is the hundredth part of a 
franc, equal to about one-tifth of our cent. 

It is a singular fact that although our decimal coin- 
age of dollars, dimes and cents was adopted at the 
very beginning of the republic, the people through 
the greater part of the country continued for more 
than half a century to do their ordinary reckoning by 
shillings. 

The shilling had no longer any existence as an 
American coin. It was a purely fanciful standard; 
in New York it was equivalent to twelve and one-half 
| cents, and in New England to sixteen and two-thirds 
cents, and it had, and still has, other values in still 
other States. 

Reckoning by shillings is still kept up, in a partial 
way, in many parts of the country, and even in the 
great cities. In New England, at least, it is still 
common to hear men say “nine shillings,’ instead of 
a dollar and a half. The survival of this custom 
proves the extraordinary tenacity .with which the 
Anglo-Saxon mind clings to an ancient usage. 





—_—_~@>——_ 
HOW BRAVE MEN DIED. 


| It was at the battle of Mobile Bay, August 5, 1864, 
| that Admiral Farragut was lashed to the main-yard, 
| up to which he had climbed in order to be above the 
| smoke and so be able to oversee the operations of the 

fleet. All the world has heard of the admiral’s cour- 
| age, but comparatively few will perhaps so much as 
| remember the name of a man who in this same bat- 
tle performed a deed of still nobler heroism. 











Doctor Hutchinson, in his account of the battle, 
says that the Confederate ram Tennessee started out 
from behind Fort Morgan just before the head of the 
Federal fleet was abreast of it, intending to attack 
the ships one by one. On receiving two or three 
broadsides, however, she changed cer course and 
ran back closely followed by the Federal monitor 
Tecumseh. 

As the Tecumseh neared the fort, pounding away 
at the ram with fifteen-inch solid shot, she struck a 
floating torpedo and exploded it. As was afterward 
ascertained by the divers, the explosion tore a hole in 
her bottom more than twenty feet square, and she 
sank like a stone,—turning over as she went down in 
eight fathoms of water. 

3y this frightful disaster one hundred and ten out 
of one hundred and twenty men were lost in a single 
instant. 

Commander Tunis A. M. Craven, one of the most 
gallant officers in the service, lost his life through his 
noble disregard of self. He was in the pilot-house 
with the pilot, close to the only opening in the whole 
ship, and this only large enough to allow one man to 
pass at once. 

Captain Craven was already partly out, when the 
pilot grasped him by the leg, and cried, “Let me get 
out first, captain, for God’s sake! I have five little 
children !”’ 

The captain drew back, saying, “Go on, sir,” and 
went down with the ship, while the pilot was saved. 

A week afterward, pe the divers examined the 





she responded, turning to answer a question of 
one of her smaller pupils who just then came to | 
the desk. 

Years afterward, in a political crisis, Edwin | 
Barrows was called upon to break a tie in the | 
legislature of his State. It was a question of | 
party expediency as opposed to abstract right, 
and it was urged upon him that the side of expe- 
diency must have his vote. A committee waited | 
upon him. 

‘“*We need you, Mr. Barrows. This thing must 
go through with the best sort of help,’’ said one | 
of his strongest political friends. 

“Well, then,” he replied, with a dignity and 
gravity that left his advisers nothing to say, ‘if 
that is the case, the best help helping me, I shall 
be obliged to give my voice against the measure.”’ 

He had made those three words of Miss Stew- 
art’s the keynote of his life, and their seemingly 


wreck, they found nearly all the crew at their posts, 
as they had sunk. The chief engineer, who had 

een married in New York only two weeks before, 
and who had received from the flagship’s mail his 
letters as the line was forming, stood with one hand 
upon the revolving bar of the turret engine, while the 
other held an open letter from his bride, which his 
dead eyes still seemed to be reading. 


+o 
MOTHERLY. 


verse in the prophecies, ‘I have given thee children 
whom thou hast not borne;’ and the motherly love 
of my heart has been given to many who have never 
before known a mother’s love.” 

Her endless patience with truants and naughty 
children exceeded that of many real mothers, and 
was so genuine a quality that the most hopeless sub- 
ject never for a moment doubted her love for him. 
On one occasion, when she heard that two of her ex- 
yupils had ‘got into trouble,”’ and were in prison, she 


| 


tear and smash things. Among the performers was a 
boy of eleven, named Scott. The elephant threw him 
from his horse, picked him up, held him — in air, 
—s him backward and forward, and suddenly put 
him down, caressed him fora moment, and then went 
on with his work of destruction. 

One of the menagerie men, knowing the nature of 
elephants, threw the driving-hook to Scott, shouting, 
“The beast will mind you!” 

The boy picked up the hook, ran to the elephant, 


1astened to visit them, and was greeted by one of | who was tearing up the benches, and called him off. 


them with the exclamation : 


us!” 


“OQ Miss Carpenter, I knew you would not desert | 


| 


| 


Inborn as was this mother love, its ceaseless exer- | keeper. 


Cato obeyed, followed the boy to the post, and allowed 
himself to be again chained to it. 

From that hour the boy had to be the elephant’s 
So attached was Cato to Scott that the lad 


cise must have proved a great drain upon her, and it | had to sleep with the beast, and for three years was 


is comforting to hear that she had also that great 
consoler, a keen sense of humor. Numerous exam- 


ples of it crop out in her life, and one illustration, in | 


particular, serves to show its enlivening effect in time 
of discouragement. In one of her reports she re- 
corded the return of a runaway, who had always 
given her great anxiety. 

“He came back,” she said, “resembling the prodigal 
in everything except his repentance.” 


—____ +o 
For the Companion. 


MY VALENTINE. 


To one who died so long ago 

The winds forget her, and the snow 
Finds scarce a mound above the ground 
To mark her slumber deep and sound, 
To her, no other, do I twine 

The verses of my valentine. 


Thou art not wept; the jocund spring 
Returns, nor brings thee anything ; 

The bird that flies through wide blue skies 
Sings not to thee in anywise ; 

My song, at last, is all of thine 

That’s left on earth, my Valentine! 


My song alone; for even the heart, 
Though faithful, sides with nature’s part; 
The days are brief and Time a thief. 

We cannot even =e our greet; 

Life makes new tendrils, like the vine, 
And still mounts upward, Valentine. 


But oh, what seasons had been ours, 
What suns in heaven, on earth what flowers, 
What tender claims, what noble aims, 
What love of virtue, scorn of names, 
What joy of being, half divine, 
Hadst thou been spared, my Valentine! 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


——— 
GRANDMOTHER’S VALENTINE, 


Bessie Day was up in the attic of her grandmoth- 
er’s house in the country. Mrs. Day was looking 
among some boxes for bits of velvet for the sofa- 
cushion that Bessie was making, and her bright-eyed 
little granddaughter was busy with her in the search. 
Presently Bessie opened a box that stood in a corner 
of the attic. 





“O grandmamma,” she exclaimed, “this one is full 
of pictures!” 

“Let me see,” said the old lady. She came and 
looked into the box; then she sighed a little, though 
her smile was sweet as she said: 

“They are pictures your grandpapa gave me when 


| we were children together. I think his first valentine 


to me is there. You may look if you like.” 

Bessie sat down on the floor beside the box, and 
took out the pictures one by one till she came to the 
very last. 

«There it is,” said Grandmamma Day, with a lovely 
pink tinge in her cheeks. 

It was a faded, childish drawing of a little boy and 
girl. The boy was offering the little girl a four-leaved 
clover, and she was standing, shyly looking down at 
her clasped hands. 

“‘Isn’t it funny?” laughed Bessie. 

“Does it seem so to you, my dear?’ said her grand- 
mamma, taking the picture and looking at it with 
much tenderness. 

Bessie’s laugh died away, and her own eyes filled 
as she saw the tears shining in the old lady’s eyes. 
Her grandfather had died long before she was born, 
and this was her first realization of the love and grief 
that were still alive in his wife’s heart. She jumped 
up and threw her arms around her grandmamma’s 
neck, and kissed her. 

“It’s so sweet,” she said, “to think that dear little 
boy is grandpapa, and that little girl is you!” 

Grandmamma Day wiped her eyes. 

“It’s the first thing he ever gave me, and it’s his 
own drawing,” she said. “I think I’ll take my valen- 
tine down to my own room. It’s sixty years, Bessie. 
Come now, dearie, we’ll find your velvet scraps.” 


—_—_—_~+or—____— 
INTERESTED LISTENERS. 


An American lady who travelled alone through 
Surope, conversant with no language but her mother 
tongue, was asked on her return, “Did you really 
spend fourteen months, in all sorts of foreign places, 
and speak nothing but English?” “Yes,” was the 
reply, ‘‘but I would never do it again.” 


A traveller in Morocco gives, in “The Land of an 
African Sultan,” the following account of a little 
occurrence which took place in the S6k, or principal 
street of Tangier, and which goes to corroborate the 
evident opinion of the American tourist, that it is a 
serious disadvantage not to be a linguist. 

A well-disposed, elderly gentleman was visiting 
Tangier, some years ago, before the country was 
opened as it is now. He, of course, went to the S6k, 
and was overcome at the ignorance and bigotry of 
its inhabitants. On returning to his hotel he engaged 
a guide, to whom he told his purpose of preaching a 
sermon there. 

The guide, who knew the danger of such a proceed 
ing, kept his own counsel, but pointed out the risk 
which he himself should run in interpreting the dis- 
course. He demanded a proportionately large sum of 
money in payment, and this the benevolently inclined 
gentleman at once promised him. 

Arrived in the S6k, the preacher mounted an empty 
case and began his sermon, and great was his delight 
to see the crowd gather quickly about him, as the 
guide interpreted his fervent sentences. Larger grew 
the crowd, and no one uttered a word; in breathless 
silence they listened to the end, and then departed, 
followed by the old gentleman. 

Not many weeks later, a leading English paper 
published a long article on the missionary question 
in Morocco, and described the patience with which 
this crowd had listened to a sermon on the Christian 
religion. 

But the kindly old gentleman who preached that 
sermon, and afterward wrote the newspaper article, 
never knew that what the interpreter really delivered 
4 ag delighted Moors was a story from the Arabian 
Nights. 

———_+o+—___—_—_ 


AN ELEPHANT’S AFFECTION. 
Jumbo was so much attached to Scott, his keeper, 





Mary Carpenter, the noble English woman who | 
devoted the best years of her life to the well-being of 
neglected children and convicts, owed her extraor- 


—— influence over them, in great measure, to the 


motherliness of her nature. A ragged urchin said of 
her that she was ‘a lady who gave away all her 
money to naughty boys, and kept only enough to 
make herself decent.” | 
She was especially proud of the title of “the old 
mother” given her by some Indian women, toward 
the close of her life, and in writing to a friend about 
her adopted flock of waifs, she once said: “There is a | 


that the man was forced to be always within reach. 
Once when a stampede of elephants belonging to the 
menagerie took place, Jumbo caught him in his 
trunk, and held him a prisoner between his fore-feet 


until the danger had passed; and just as Jumbo | 


himself was struck by the engine which killed him 
he seized Scott with his trunk, and pushed him to one 
side of the track. 


Cato, an elephant belonging to a menagerie, was | 


noted for his bad temper. He had killed three 
keepers, and crippled others. One afternoon, as the 
performance was about to begin, Cato broke loose 
from the post to which he was chained, and began to 





never out of his sight for four consecutive hours. He 
would take food and water from the other men, but 
if any one but Scott undertook to command him he 
would fly into a rage. 

While the menagerie was going from place to place 
Scott was taken sick, and had to be left with a nurse. 
Cato missed him at once, and it was with difficulty 
that he was driven to the next town. During the 
show he was chained by the hind-feet, and sulked all 
the afternoon. 

A suit of Scott’s clothes was placed before him, 
and he grew calmer; but as soon as the menagerie 
moved, the beast, not finding Scott beside him, be- 
came angry, broke away, upset three wagons, killed 
a horse and a camel, and then rushed into a piece of 
woods. 

All efforts to control him were futile, and after 
watching him for several days, during which he de- 
stroyed much property and blockaded travel on the 
highway, it was determined to kill him. 

As he was very fond of apples, a man on horseback 
rode as near Cato as he dared to go, and dropped in 
the road a basket of apples, several of which were 
filled with poison. In five minutes the elephant was 
eating them, and the next morning he was dead and 
stiff; but not for severa] weeks did they dare to break 
the news to the sick boy. 





KEEP BOOKS. 


The advice which Daniel Webster gave to a neigh- 
bor of his, in the following anecdote, might be fol- 
lowed with advantage by many people. Indeed, the 
reader will be likely to think that it might have been 
followed to very good advantage by Mr. Webster 
himself. 


On one occasion a man presented to Mr. Webster a 
bill for payment. 

“Why, Mr. N—,” said the statesman, “it seems 
to me that I have paid that bill.” 

Mr. N—— protested that it had not been paid, and 
Mr. Webster told him to call in a few days and he 
would attend to the matter. After the man had gone 
Mr. Webster asked his clerk to look over a quantity 
of bills and see if he could find a receipt for the 
amount. To his surprise two receipts were found, 
indicating that the bill had been paid twice. 

In due time Mr. N called, just at the dinner 
hour, as it chanced, and Mr. Webster invited him in 
to dine. After the meal was over they proceeded to 
the business in hand. 

“Mr. N——, do you keep books?” Mr. Webster 
inquired. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“IT thought so,” said Mr. Webster. ‘Now, I advise 
you to keep books. If you had kept books you 
would have known that I had this receipted bill,;”— 
showing him one. 

Mr. N—— was greatly surprised and mortified and 
apologized as best he could for his mistake. 

“Yes, it is always a good plan to keep books,” con- 
tinued Mr. Webster, showing him the second receipt. 

Then, knowing Mr. N—— to be an honest man, and 
not wishing to annoy him, he suggested that perhaps 
receipted bills had been presented, but really left un- 
paid, and insisted that Mr. N—— should take the 
money. 








TART ENOUGH. 


The tradesman who is willing to misrepresent his 
goods to suit the whim of the purchaser often finds 
himself in unpleasant positions. He is a fortunate 
man if he can succeed in extricating himself from 
such dilemmas at the mere cost of his own dignity. 


A lady who was in search of some oranges for 
making jelly one day stopped at the fruit-stand where 
she was accustomed to trade. 

“Are these Valencias?” she asked of the obsequi- 
ous dealer. 

“Yes,ma’am. Valencias here, Floridas there.” 

“Do you think the Valencias are very sour?” 

“Oh no, ma’am, not at all! Perfectly sweet. Al- 
most as sweet as the Floridas.” 

“I am sorry,” said the lady, regretfully, laying 
down the orange she held, “but in that case I must 
—- I am in search of really sour oranges for 
jelly. 
he dealer looked at her sadly as she turned away. 
He had made a mistake, and he knew it; still, his 
blunder might be retrieved. 

“Lady,” he called, recovering himself, “lady! I 
guess you'll find them a little tarty!” 





a 
GOOD LUCK. 


Missionaries and others, who live year after year in 
foreign countries, are liable to lose something of their 
familiarity with their native tongue, and sometimes 
to be troubled about the spelling of very common 
words. 


An English clergyman, who was also a voluminous 
author, was in Paris, where he made the acquaintance 
of a kind-hearted Scottish nobleman. ‘This man had 
lived for many years at the French capital, and knew 
every one. The Englishman quite enjoyed walking 
with him in the Champs Elysées. As the carriages 
and coursers raced along, the Scotchman was kept 
continually busy taking off his hat. 

“You ought to know the ambassador,” he said one 
day to his new friend. “I will give you a letter of 
introduction.” 

So the two men sat down, and the Scotchman went 
to his writing-desk. 

“Do you happen to know,” he said, with a look of 
mild inquiry, “how many @’s there are in the word 
introduce?” 

The Oxford graduate, curiously enough, did “hap- 
pee to know,” and so the note of introduction was 
written. 

——_~+@> 


DEAD ALREADY. 


The grimmest facts of history may take a humor- 
ous turn in the telling, and the more than Hibernian 
naiveté of the “greaser” guide partly relieves this 
gloomy note of travel printed by the Texas Siftings : 

A gentleman who recently returned from a long 
trip through the “Land of the Aztecs” says that 
when he was in the City of Mexico he was shown 
through some ancient convents and jails that were 
erected by the Spaniards several centuries ago. In 
the wall of one of these ancient edifices he saw a 
small opening, and naturally inquired of his Mexican 





guide what purpose it served. 

He was told that the tradition was that in this 
criminals were formerly walled up alive. 

“But what was the use of the hole in the wall?” 
he asked. 

“Well, sefior,” replied the guide, “as long as the 
prisoner lived his food was handed to him on a plate, 
and he handed back the empty plate through the hole; 
but when the prisoner handed back the plate with the 
food on it untouched, then the jailer knew that he 
was dead already, and didn’t give him any more,” 
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For the Companion. 


A FUNNY VALENTINE. 


Did you ever find a valentine 
Beside you in your bed, 
When you heard your papa saying, 
“Wake up, my sleepy-head! 
Wake up, wake up! your eyes will shine 
To see your funny valentine?” 


Did you ever have a valentine 

All soft and warm and sweet, 
With a little roly-poly head 

And mites of hands and feet— 
Wrapped up in flannel, oh! so tight, 
And ’fraid of one wee bit of light? 


Did you ever have a valentine 
(My sakes! [ want to laugh) 
So heavy that they said it weighed 
Just nine pounds and a half, 
Without a tooth to bite its bread 
Nor any hair upon its head? 


I had one just this morning 
And ’twas such a sweet surprise 
To hear my papa saying, 
“Wake up, dear sleepy-eyes! 
This funny little valentine 
Is mamma’s baby, yours and mine!” 


ANNA M. PRATT. 





_—~@)>—_—_ 





For the Companion. 
MADGE’S VALENTINE. 


“Shoo, there! Shoo-oo-oo!” 
shouted Dick Somers, pursuing and 
throwing snow-balls at a beautiful 
dove that fluttered from the ledge 
of the dove-cot to the ridgepole of 
the stable, then soaring away off 
over the orchard, then back to 
alight again on the ledge of the 
dove-cot; ‘‘cut-a-cut-too-ing’’ and 
strutting as if in defiance of Dick’s 
attack. 

“Stop that! you wicked Dick 
Somers!’’ cried Madge Penny, 
stamping her little foot on the 
snowy door-rock. ‘You'll hit my 
Lady Jane!”’ 

‘Don’t care if I do!”’ panted Dick, 
his face very red with anger. ‘She 
needn’t toll the Corporal off up 
here every day.” 

‘He comes himself, so there! 
To-morrow’s Valentine Day, and 
grandma says birds always choose 
their mates on that day! Aint you 
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pled on, following the line around the shed, out 
to the well-sweep, down by the corn-crib, where 
it was woven cunningly between the slats, out to 
the martin-house pole, then on up to the weather- 
cock on the ridgepole of the stable. There Madge 
lost sight of it. She hunted around and around, 
but could not find it. She heard Dobbin whinny- 
ing inside, and went in to confide to him her 
troubles. Lo and behold! there was the line 
running down through a knot-hole in the big door. 
How Madge shouted! Away it went like a 
sprite, dodging in and out among the stanchions, 
behind cribs and gates, into old Cropplecrown’s 
nest, where she was calmly sitting upon it with 
one china egg, then on through a crack of a door 
and up the stairs into the loft among the dust and 
cobwebs. It ran right into the dove-cot! Madge 
opened the little door. What do you guess was 
there? <A pair of beautiful fan-tailed pigeons! 
Madge’s baskets tumbled over 
each other now worse than ever; 
while Dick, hiding in the loft, 
rolled over and over on the hay, 
shouting with laughter. Sorry 
for the mischief he had done, 
Dick had run off to Deacon 
Goddard’s, two miles, the 
night before, and bought the 
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COMPANION. | 


pigeons with the money he been saving for a bat | 


and ball. Then he put them in the dove-cot, and 
arranged the line in the morning before Madge 
was up. 

There was peace onee more between them, and 
after a time the Corporal brought home to Dick's 
cot a fine mate, almost as pretty as Lady Jane. 


Nor long ago we had the first snow of the sea- 
son, a little flurry of big flakes which melted as 
fast as they came. Edna was watching them, 
her little chair pulled up to a window which over- 
looked a field where wheat had grown in summer. 
Suddenly she cried: 

“QO mamma! O auntie! O gramma! 
quick and look! It’s snowing blackbirds !”’ 

Sure enough, a great flock of them were settling 
down in the wheat-field. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 


The couplets rhyme. The omitted words are all 
formed from the sixteen letters omitted in the last 
line. 

The snow-birds and the sparrows * * * 

Can count, mamma, I know they « *. 

And they can add up ten plus * * * x, 

Perhaps they don’t know any more, 

But this, I know, I’m sure, is * * * *;— 

They add, and count—at least—one, two. 

For I the reason read « * * * *, 

Why folks send valentines away, 

On this, and on no other «* « «. 

The birds now find their mates, they say. 

They could not guess that spring is * * * «, 

With all its promise and its cheer, 

When wintry winds, still howling * * * * «, 

Bring blasts from out the frozen * * * * *. 

And so I know, I’m sure, ’tis * * * *, 

That they can count, at least, one, two, 

And they can add up ten plus «* «* * *, 

E’en though they don’t know any more; 

For else, how could they tell, I pray, 

The second month, *« * * ** * * * * * * ** 
* * *? 


2. 
WORD TRIANGLE. 
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13 * 
15 * 
17 * 

From 1 to 2, from 1 to 17. One of “The Two 

Gentlemen of Verona.” 

From 8 to 4. A short story. 

From 5 to6. A network of iron or wooden bars. 

From 7 to 8. Property in land. 

From 9 to 10. An organ of sensation. 

From 11 to 12. Time, season. 

From 13 to 14. Anger. 

From 15 to 16. A French negative. 

17. A vowel ending each of the above words. 


3. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 


The names of a flower and of the saint upon 
whose day it sometimes blossoms and to whom it 
is dedicated, are buried, one letter in each third 
word, beginning with coming. 

Spring is coming if spring flowers may be sup- 
posed to be capable of correct judgment. They 
are springing from the soil in every direction. 
My neighbor even found a pansy trying to blossom 
inher garden. “Is it January? Oh, no, it must 
be spring!” thought the pansy. Ah! fatal error! 


. 4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My first is one-half of a hole, large 
or small. 

My second’s four-fifths of an altar. 

My third?’s at the end of your fore- 
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Letter from St. 





’shamed, Dick Somers, not to let 
the Corporal choose Lady Jane, if 
he wants to!”’ 

“Oh, ye-es—ye-es, so they can 
both live up in your dove-cot!”’ 
Dick retorted, in fine scorn. ‘How'd you like it, 
Miss, if the Corporal took Lady Jane down to 
mine !”’ 

‘‘Perhaps he will,’’ said Madge. 

“Huh! No, he won't! Go home, Corporal! 
Shoo-oo!”’ and Dick aimed and threw the very 
hardest snow-ball he could make at the dainty 
pair, still cut-a-cut-too-ing on the ledge. 

It hit. A few bright feathers flew up and 
glinted in the sunlight, and down fell Lady Jane— 
dead ! 

O dear! What a time there was then! Dick 
ran home in dismay, and Madge wouldn’t be 
comforted. 

The next morning, without thinking, Madge 
ran to the door as usual with a handful of corn 
for Lady Jane. There was a twine-string tied to 
the door-knob, and a bit of crumpled paper on 
which was printed : 

“Too Mage 
yoURe VOlun TiNE 
fOlIER YuR kNOS.” 

A deep snow had fallen in the night; Madge 
was in a flutter of excitement and impatience. If 
she only had the snow-shoes Tom had promised 
her! On the top of the kitchen dresser were two 
square baskets grandma had bought of the 
Indians. One was large and the other was small. 
Madge stared at them a moment, then with grand- 
pa’s cane pulled them off. Down they came— 
bump on her head! But Madge didn’t care! She 
put her pudgy feet into them, and danced delight- 
edly ; then she got some wicken, and, running it 
between the strands of the bottoms, tied it securely 
about her feet and ankles, and waddled out into 
the snow. 

Dear! dear! What a pair of snow-shoes! 
Grandma espied her from her window, and she 
laughed so hard that she dropped a whole needle- 
ful of stitches right in the ‘‘slip-and-bind”’ corner. 

The big basket crowded and fell over the little 
basket so often that Madge’s sleeves were soon 
full of snow, her hands were very red, and her 
hood hung over her eyes. But she sturdily top- 









For the Companion. 


NED’S CHOICE. 


I purchased a valentine dainty 
With flowers and perfume and lace, 

For our three-year-old pet, little Ned, to send 
To his three-year-old neighbor Grace. 


Its verses were loving and tender, 
Saying, “Dearest, will you be mine?” 

And I said: “Little Ned, how sweet it will be 
To have Grace for your valentine!” 


He fingered the beautiful missive, 
While a smile fluttered over his face; 

And he said: “I think I will keep it myself,— 
I would rather have this than Grace!” 





+o 
For the Companion. 
WRITING POETRY. 
“T don’t think much of ready-made poetry,” 
said little Simon, as he seated himself at papa’s 


big desk and took up a big pen which he dipped 
in the big ink-bottle. ‘1’ll make my own poetry,” | 





| said he, and he dipped the big pen again and | 
| made—a big blot! 
| I must begin all over again! That'll never do on 

a valentine.’’ So he took a new sheet and wrote: | 


“O dear!” said Simon, ‘now | 


“My dear ever-blooming Rose” — | 

“T thought of that yesterday,” said he; ‘I tell 
you it looks fine on paper! Won’t that please | 
her? Now what rhymes with Rose? Toes—of | 
course that’ll never do! Shows—I don’t want to | 
say anything about the circus, I guess. Nose—I 





Valentine. 


Dear Little Children: Long ago, 
before I was born, when the people 
were heathen and worshipped false 
gods, they kept the fourteenth day 
of February as a holiday in honor 


finger now. 
Tie the horse, which does my 
Sourth, with his halter. 


My jifth is three-fourths of the land 
of the globe. 
Sixth’s four-fifths of our com- 
mon mother. 
My seventh’s the name of a spring 
month in France. 
My eighth is two-sevenths of 
another. 


My ninth we tread under each foot 


of Februta, one of their goddesses ; afterward, 
when the people became Christians, and the 
day was named for me, they still kept it with 
the old merry-makings. When the people had 
gathered together for the February festival the 
names of all the maidens were put in a box 
to be drawn out by the lads, who in this way 
found their Valentine. 
every lad to be very kind to the maiden whose 
name he had drawn, and in every way to try to 
make her happy, until St. Valentine’s Day had 
come again. Another queer custom was this : 
A maiden would rise early and stand at door or 
window where she would see all who passed the 
house, and the first lad her eyes rested upon 


It was the duty of 


as we walk. 
Initials a church feast are spell- 
ing. 
Its date in old times was the day 
for my finals, 
When lovers their secrets are 
telling.  LitaAN Payson. 


5. 
WORD ARROW. 
6 8 10 





became her Valentine. 


myself, Your old friend, 


Wn nw. 


ST. VALENTINE. 


sini wrt 


There is much more I 
could tell you, but now I have only room to sign 


* * * oe 
.* a 4* * 
7 9 11 

The shaft, a character in Goethe’s 
Faust. 










From 1 to 2, a flower. 

From 4 to 2, an evergreen. 

From 1 to 3, advanced rapidly. 
From 4 to 3, a quibble. 

From 6 to 7, one who loves. 
From § to 9, a banquet. 

From 10 to 11, the beating of the 





wouldn’t care to speak of her nose. I wish eyes 
would rhyme; I could write something nice about 
them. Froze—hoes—clothes—O pshaw! it’s an 
awful job! There goes Dick with his new dog! 
Sha’n’t catch him if I don’t hurry. B'lieve ll 
take the ready-made kind, after all. Who wants 
to write poetry, any how?” 
—~o>—___——__ 


Tor’s big brother was asking her hard questions 


| in arithmetic, which annoyed her very much. 


‘Well,’ she said, “I can ask you something 
you can’t answer.” 

‘What is it ?”’ 

‘‘What kind of a bonnet did Pontius Pilate’s 
grandmother wear ?”’ 

Dick was riding in the cars with his big brother. 
“Tickets!’’ said the conductor, and held out his 
hand. When the man had passed, Dick looked 
up to his brother in astonishment, and said: 


| “Why, Sandy, he didn’t say ‘Please!’”’ 





heart. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Thomas Edison. 
2. 8 
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1to2. Senoras. 1to3. Swollen. 4 to 5. Hancock. 
2to3. Sherman. 4 to 6. Herrera. 5 to 6. Kolomea. 


3. C-iff. D-iscoverer. 
H-orse. A-merica. 
A-neestry. R-ain. 
R-eason. W-orms. 
L-earn. I-ndustry. 
E-rrors. N-ature. 
S-keleton. 

4. raea‘se £ 8 
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Diagonals. 
Left to right, Peabody. Right to left, Herbert. 











passed into common use. 


fectly familiar with the peculiar spelling of the Eng- | 
lish language, Mr. Astor supposed that “O. K.” was 
an abbreviation of ‘all correct,’’ which, in his own 
mind, he spelled ‘‘oll korrect.” 

The joke upon Mr. Astor found its way into print, 
and was so much appreciated that his “O. K.” soon 





a — 
ONE TOO MANY. 


The New York Morning Journal has an anecdote | 


| of Judge Noah Davis, who, as the Journal says, was 


The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ie as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
WARTS. 


Beneath the epidermal, or outer layer of the skin, 
the tissue is thrown up into little mounds or cones, 
called papilla. Into these run the small blood-vessels 
and the sensitive nerve-endings. Sometimes one of 
these papille takes on an abnormal growth, which | 
projects above the level of the surrounding skin, and | 
is known as a wart. | 

Since the enlarged papilla may have one of various 
shapes, the wart may be pointed, or round, or flat- 
tened, and may be attached to the skin by a base | 
which is broad, or by a small pedicle. Sometimes 


the papilla is branched, and then the wart appears to 
be split. 

In what is known as the “‘seed wart,”” which is very | 
broad and fissured in various directions, there is a} 
series of branches of the underlying papilla, each | 
branch being covered with its layer of epidermis. 

Warts grow generally upon the face and hands, but 
no part of the body is exempt from them. They are 
seen most frequently in the young and the very old, 
persons of middle-age being less frequently attacked. 

Sometimes a crop will appear all at once, almost in 
a night, and they may disappear with equal sudden- 
ness. The reason for such appearance and disappear- 
ance is rarely known, but the fact has given rise to 
a wide-spread but baseless superstition that warts 
may be charmed away. 

No one cause can be given for the appearance of | 
warts, but probably local irritation has something to 
do with it in many cases. It is a popular idea that they 
are contagious, and certainly there are facts which 
seem to point that way; but what the nature of this 
contagion is, if there is any, is yet to be discovered. 
Warts rarely appear singly, and may reach enormous 
numbers as well as large proportions. | 

Though in themselves all warts are harmless, it is | 
undoubtedly true that they are sometimes the start- | 
ing-points for cancerous disease. This is more likely | 
to occur when the wart is unduly rubbed or irritated. 

The commonest treatment is by the use of some | 
form of mild caustic. Rather more satisfactory, 
however, is the treatment by surgical procedures, 
either by the knife or the sharp scraping spoon. The 
process, whatever it is, must be a thorough one, for | 
if the papilla is not entirely removed, the growth will | 
speedily recur. | 

a ee 
USEFUL LETTERS. 


There are two sets of letters which have come to be 
used so familiarly in place of the words they repre- 
sent, that many who employ them freely do not know 
for what they really do stand. 

One of those letter combinations is “C. O. D.” 
Everybody understands its general significance; | 
namely, that whoever receives a parcel thus marked 
must pay for it before he can get it. 

“Say, Jim,” said one clerk to another, after he had 
marked a box with these letters, “do you know what 
‘C. O. D.’ really means?” 

“Why, it means—oh, of course I know!” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Why,” said the other, scratehing his head, “it 
means, Come Ommediately Down !” 

It would certainly take a great deal of time if the 
words “Cash on Delivery” were always written where 
the simple “C. O. D.” serves so well. 

Another curious combination of the same sort is 
“O.K.” In this case the letters do not happen to 
correspond at all with the phrase they stand for. The 
words “All Right’? do not so much as contain either 
of the letters in question. 

The origin of “O. K.”’ is a matter of tradition and 
not by any means of exact record, but it is said that 
the practice of writing “O. K.” had its beginning 
with John Jacob Astor, the famous millionaire mer- 
chant of New York. 

Mr. Astor was known to be so honorable, and so 
familiar with all sorts of mercantile matters in New 
York, that he was frequently consulted by his friends 
as to the commercial standing or solvency of other 
merchants. And if a note of inquiry was received | 
by him relating to the standing of one whom he had | 
good reason to consider financially sound, he wrote | 
“O. K.” on the bottom of the note, and promptly 
sent it back. | 

Being a German by birth, and not, perhaps, per- 





| merits. 


| gone through all this inconvenience in order to over- 


famous for his pertinent questions to witnesses. A | 
suit was on trial before him in which a steamship 
company was required to show cause why it should 
not make good certain damages which had been 
caused by a pair of horses, which had been fright- 
ened, as was alleged, by the outrageous whistling of 
one of the company’s steamers at the dock. 


One of the witnesses was Michael Sweeny, an 
Irishman, who was present at the time of the acci- | 
dent. 

Mr. Nash, the counsel for the plaintiff, asked Mr. 
Sweeny if his horses were frightened by the whistle | 
of the boat. 

“They were not, sor,” he said. | 

“But what kind of an ear have your horses, Mr. | 
Sweeny?” said Mr. Nash. 

“They have good ears, sor,’’ he answered. 

“Did you hear the whistle yourself?” 

“1 did, sor.” 

“But,” said Judge Davis, turning to the innocent- 
looking Irishman, “what kind of a cart or truck was 
it that you drove, Mike?” 

“A hand-cart, sor.” 

“Ah,” said the judge, turning apologetically to the 
discomposed Mr. Nash, “‘we have asked one question 
too many.” 








+> 
SELF-DEVOURING. 
A strange and really dramatic situation is one de- 


scribed by the author of “Obeah,” a little book which 
treats of West Indian life. Insects and reptiles are 


| abundant in the West Indies, and one soon gets well | 


acquainted with certain small, bright green lizards, | 
which are perfectly harmless and very lively. These | 
little creatures are quite tame, and when caught by 
the tail they slip away, leaving that appendage behind 
them. 


I was once sitting in the veranda, watching a little 
green lizard darting about after the flies. It became 
bold, and in one of its quick movements jumped on 
my foot. I made a sudden snatch, and caught the 
little fellow by the tail. Giving a wriggle, he darted 
off, leaving that portion of his property in my hands, 
and, having no use for it, I dropped it on the floor 
and resumed my book. 

Presently I looked down, and saw that a lot of ants 
had found the piece of tail, and were hurrying off 
with their treasure as fast as they could. When they 
had dragged it almost to their hole, I noticed my 
little green friend, a few inches away, intently eying 
his missing property. The ants were just giving a 
final pull toward their nest, when the lizard suddenly 
made a dart upon them, seized his bit of tail, and 
swallowed it with evident gusto. 


————_——__—— 
WITH THE CURRENT. 


An English traveller in Brazil reports an ingenious 
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contrivance of the boatmen by which the current of 
the stream is made to counteract the sea-breeze blow- 
ing up the Rio San Francisco. 


The canoe was carried down the stream by the 
force of the current, but in the afternoon, and during 
the greater part of the night, the sea-breeze blew so 
strong as to impede our progress. The boatmen, 
however, adopted a plan to overcome this, which I | 
have never seen elsewhere, nor even heard of, and I 
will therefore explain it in a few words. 

They landed at a place where trees grew in abun- 
dance, and in a short time cut off a considerable num- 
ber of branches, which they tied tightly together 
with cords. One end of a long rope was made fast 
round the middle of this bundle, while the other end 
was secured to the canoe. 

The boatmen then steered for a part of the river 
where the current was strong, and threw the bundle 
overboard. This being heavy from its green state, 
floated just below the surface of the water, and in 
this manner being entirely out of the influence of 
the wind, it received the whole force of the current, 
and by this means the canoe was dragged down at a | 
rate little inferior to that by which we descended 
during the calm of the day. 


> ae 
APES. 


It is sometimes refreshing, and again startling, to 
hear an impartial opinion of one’s own person or 
A traveller in Morocco, the author of “The | 
Land of an African Sultan,” evidently found matter | 
for mirth in such unbiassed criticism. 


At Wazan, not finding a lodging, we pitched our | 
camp in the market-place, where we were much an- 
noyed by the people, most of whom, coming from | 
the mountains round, had never seen a Christian 
before. 

However, they were decently polite, though their 
curiosity led us to place a “cordon” round the camp. 
They watched us eat, drink and write as though we 
were so many wild beasts, but I would willingly have 





| 
hear, as I did, the conversation of some 

“‘What are they?” asked one. 

“Apes,” replied another. | 

“Well,” said a third, “I have often before seen 
apes performing in the market-place, but never with- 
out chains round their waists.” 

The boys were perfectly serious, nor would they 
have used the word “apes” if they had not been, as 
in this part of the world all the monkey kind are, held 
in far greater respect than Christians. 


small boys. | 


—_—_—__—_ 
SIMPLE. 


It is a fortunate boy that has an older brother to 
give him the benefit of his longer experience. One 
of our exchanges cites an illustrative example: 


“Don’t sleep with your mouth open in that way,” 

said Fred to his younger brother, as the daylight be- 

gan to peer into the bed-chamber. “You should 
reathe through your nose.” 

“Yes, but I don’t know when my mouth is open. 
What do you do when you wake up and find your 
mouth open?” 

“What do I do?” answered Fred, derisively. 
“Why, I get up and shut it!” 

anata cai 
WHAT OR WHICH? 


There must be some peculiar fatality among bright 
children, else there would never be such a dearth of 
bright men and women. 


“What are the four great lakes between Canada 
- the Gulf of = eam asked a Lewiston mother 
of her youngest, whose geography she was conning. 

“Water,” said the er ow ~ 
_ The mother pondered a moment, and then looked 
into the geography again and found herself in error. 
She should lave asked, ‘Which 





ch are the f 2 
lakes ?”— Lewiston Journal. silat cian 
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Have you Catarrh @ 

There is one remedy you can try without danger of 
humbug. Send to H. G. Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for trial package of his catarrh cure. His only 
mode of advertising is by giving it away. Postage, 
2cents. Judge for yourself. Mention Companion. [Adv. 


aumaelipene: 

“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’s KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering 
in like manner.” S.J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth St., 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. Burnett & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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broaklast Cocoa 


| 
Is absolutel re and | 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals | 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EA- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








On page 539 of the PREMIUM LIST, you 
will find listed about sixty books—selections from the 
works of Popular Authors. They are all well 
bound in cloth, and printed from clear type on a fair 
quality of paper. 

For the next sixty days you can have your pick from 
these books—any four for only $1.00. The postage 
will cost you at the rate of 10 cents per volume. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERMEN. 


People who run out from Europe in a vessel 
which travels as fast as an ordinary railway train, 
find their seven or eight days at sea very tiresome. 
I wonder how they would like to remain out for 
two months in all weathers on board of a little 
craft that does not measure seventy feet from 
stem to stern ? 

The North Sea fishermen leave their snug little 
ports on the east coast of England, and sail away 
to the great sandbanks that are scattered over the 
sea of storms which divides Britain from the Con- 
tinent ; then they begin work, and for two menths 
they have very little rest by night or by day. 

People who live on shore talk a great deal about | 
discomfort, but no one can possibly know the 
worst forms of physical misery until he has been | 
in a Russian convict station, or in the cabin of an 
old-fashioned North Sea smack. 

All the space in the hold is occupied by the 
engine which hauls up the trawl, by fish-boxes, 
warps, nets, spare gear, and numberless articles 
which send forth peculiar odors; the crew’s 
berths are jammed into a tiny box of a cabin 
which has no ventilation, and the reek from this 
little place is enough to knock a landsman down. | 

The poor cabin-boy cannot always sleep even in 
the doghutch which serves the men; he must curl 
up where he can, and he is lucky, indeed, if he 
has so much as a coarse bed to lie on. In the old 
days no boy was allowed to have a bed, so the 
little fellows used to scrape together fragments of 
old netting, and slept on that stuff until the cords 
rotted by reason of the salt water which dripped 
from their clothes. Presently we shall have some- 
thing more to say about the unfortunate lads. 

The rough part of the fisherman’s day’s work 
may be said to start at about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. A hundred vessels, or thereabouts, 
work together under the command of one man 
who is called the ‘“‘Admiral.’* This official sends a 
rocket up when he thinks his fleet is in a good 
place, and then the trawls are let down into the 
depths of the sea. 

It is not by any means an easy task, for the 
beam of the trawl] is a mass of wood, which meas- 
ures over forty feet in length, and the immense 
bag-net made fast to the beam needs careful hand- 
ling. The trawl moves on huge iron runners, 
the least mistake may cause those runners to fall 
awkwardly, and then the night’s catch is lost. 

To an outsider the intricate ropes are wildly 
confusing, but, of course, the fishermen can pick 
up what they want on the darkest night, and they 
rush about and jump and slide and hang over the 
wild white water in a way that makes you shudder. 

A nimble boy will jump on to the vessel’s rail, 
and run round like a cat, even when the fierce 
seas are rushing down and burying the decks in a 
roaring torrent. The fellows do not know what 
fear means, for the rearing, rolling smack is their 
home for life, and they keep their feet by marvel- 
lous instinctive movements. 

At last the monster net drags fairly astern, the | 
little ship tugs at the beam, and the loud breeze 
drives her along. All round are straining vessels | 
that soar up the dark steeps of the waves, and | 
plunge with a shattering crash into the darker | 
hollow, sending at each swift dive a swashing | 
stream along the deck. The wind makes awful | 
music in the cordage, and all the darkness is full | 
of weird sounds. 

The men go below, drenched and tired. They | 
pull off their sea-boots, and fling themselves down 
without undressing, for they have no time to 
think about refinements, and no room to hang up 
their clothes even if they did take them off. 

The trawler has to resign the simplest comforts 
so long as he works at his strange trade, and I 
have known crews who were unable to wash at 
all for ten or eleven weeks; they could not get 
home at the expiration of their two months, and 
their miserable skins were untouched by fresh 
water during the whole of the ghastly stretch. 

For a few hours the little company rest in their 
cramped bunks, and they usually sleep like dead 
men. The smack tears along through the flying 
tumult of waves, and the fish pass under the 
trawl-beam, and move to their doom. 

At midnight the skipper cries,‘‘Haul, O haul!” 
the men slip on their sea-boots and rush to their 
posts, and then begins a time of furious toil. 

The engine saves much of the terrible labor 
which had to be endured in bygone days, when 
the men used to tramp around the capstan for an 
hour or two, until the weaker hands fairly fell 
asleep. But there is enough to do even now, and 
every second of time brings some fresh danger. 

When the pale trouble of the snow vibrates in 
the gloom, and the sea is like a cloud that glides 
under the smack, it is hard to handle those great 
ropes with dexterity. The men must sometimes 
jump clean over the rail, and bend to the very 
level of the water while they clear away some 
hitch, and they hang over as they can, though 
their craft may be pitching enough to jerk the 


| 


| little better, but you cannot on any terms make’ 


, avalanche falls on the deck. 


/and clean the fish. 
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teeth out of their heads. When the frost is king | breath as you see the spot of red suddenly dis- | In a little while, four of these floating hospitals 
and the deck is like a little glacier, the work is | appear. 


ten times harder, because after the big beam | 


Up, up, up, the cockleshell climbs while the 


| will be equipped and at work,—and all this has 


comes up, the net freezes as soon as it meets the |two men, with short strokes, catch the water) 


air, and the seamen haul over a mass of clammy | 
ice. 

Poor little cabin-boy! It is bad for him then! | 
The salt water has a curious effect on the flesh 
and tendons if you work in it long at a time. The | 
skin contracts, and Jack the fisher-boy finds when 
he wakes up that his hands are clenched tightly, 
and burning as if he were in a high fever. He | 
struggles to open his hands, and succeeds after 
much pain; then he finds, that across each row of 
joints there is a gash which lays the bones bare. 

If you dip a cut finger in brine, you may form 
some faint notion of what Jack feels when his 
bleeding hands first touch the freezing brine. 

Again, the forlorn Jack shares another evil with 
all the children of the North Sea. Rank ulcers | 
eat into his arms, and bite their way right up to | 
the elbow. Sometimes several of these malignant | 
sores run into one, and then the juvenile fisher | 
has a cruel time. | 

But there is no shirking for him, and, even if 
the sting of the ice and the grating of the ropes 
are enough to craze him he must lend a hand with 
the rest. 

When the rain falls in a blinding cataract and 
flogs the foam-drifts down, things are, perhaps, a 





| 


trawling pleasant, and our unfortunate Jack | 

serves a pretty trying apprenticeship to misery. | 
The bag of the net comes to hand with a ton or | 

more of rubbish, fish, stones, bones, and all sorts 


of odds and ends: in it. It is untied, and an 


| 


warily ; then, with a quiver, the boat crests the 


| mountain, and flits like a seabird into the hollow. 


A sea curls over her, and the spare hand bales 
like mad; poising, shivering, rearing, the boat 


reaches the side of that lungeing steamer. 


One of the men takes a rope in his teeth, and 
waits until the iron hull gives a roll. He bounds 


upon the steamer’s rail, makes the rope fast with 


lightning skill, and then waits until his mates 
throw up the boxes of fish. 

All round the steamship the swarm of boats 
bumps and crashes and grinds, and there is not a 
man or boy there who is not carrying his life in 
his hand. The fisherman must be able to balance 
himself on a thwart while he pitches an eighty- 
pound box of fish to his comrade; if he slips or 
stumbles, he will be smashed between the iron 
armor of the steamer and the boat, and only his 
nerve and muscular aptitude can save him. 

Bruised fingers, sprained ankles, broken limbs 
are only too common on stormy mornings when 
the fish are boarded, and there are mishaps worse 
than that. 

The men and lads have no sense of fear, as I 


have said before, and they will attempt to board | 


the fish-carrier on mornings when even 


large | 


steamships are faring badly in the vicious sea. A | 
rower makes one petty slip, and, in a flash, the | 


boat is swamped. 

Usually the seamen sink at once, owing to the 
drag of their high sea-boots and their thick 
flannels. The boats hurry to the spot, but it is 
seldom that anything can be done, for the fool- 


Tiny Jack must then begin with the rest to sort | hardy fellows will not wear life-jackets unless 


touch a villainous ‘weaver 


prong of that deadly fish may cause him to lose | thirty-five men a year from the small boats. 


his arm. He has to pick out turbot, haddock, sole, 





TRANSFERRING 


plaice, and separate them from the useless fish. 
Then he guts and cleans them with his pocket- 
knife, and afterward helps to pack them into 
boxes. 

Away goes the trawl again, and once more the 
men go streaming into their roasting hutch, leav- 
ing only one hand at the wheel, and one on watch. 
Once more the mighty sea-boots are flung down, 
and the soaked seamen sprawl on their uncleanly 
couches. 

About five o’clock in the morning they spring 
out again, and the gigantic labor of getting up 
the trawl is achieved once more. 

No kind of gymnastics could possibly give such 
violent and varied exercise as these fishermen take 
twice a day, and no wonder that they grow to be 
men of iron—the strongest men in the world, 
although they are not often very tall. 


FISH 





Do you fancy that the work is done when the | 


fish are boxed and on deck? Not at all. 

In the midst of the fleet lies a long, low steamer, 
which has a very high bow and very low stern. 
She is like a log on the water. Sometimes she 
rolls on the crown of a strong wave until you can 
see her keel, and in another minute she is far 
down ina gray gulf which hides her altogether. 
Like seabirds the smacks flit round the steamer,— 
rising over the mountainous seas, and sweeping 
down the majestic incline. 

It looks dangerous enough even for the smacks, 


because sometimes cross seas meet, and a turbu- | 


lent, hill like a very broad waterspout springs up 
and crashes down in thunder. But wait a while, 
and you shall see something fit to make shore- 
going folks stare. 

A little squat boat is lowered from each smack, 
and the boxes of fish are piled in. Then two men 
stand up in each cockleshell with their faces to 
the bow, and go away over the wrathful tumult 
of that fierce water. 

How can the boats live? You see a moving 
mountain with all its vast flanks lashed into 
mazy tangles of wavelets and foam by the shrill 





A dreary, perilous, joyless life! Yes, and yet 





TO THE STEAMER. 
twelve thousand men are constantly compelled to 
lead it. 

They used to be out of humanity’s reach. They 
were fed, sheltered and treated worse than brutes, 
and they behaved as the vilest brutes behave. 

No digger Indian, no Apache, no Guacho was 
more ignorant, bestial and cruel than the British 
smacksman. The brave brutes were inhuman, 
because they were kept out of reach of humanity. 
They feared not God, neither regarded man, for 
God was only a name to them, and the men whom 
they knew were bestial like themselves. 

Rascally vessels used to creep out from Dutch, 
French and Belgian ports, and these vessels were 
laden with maddening spirits in addition to the 
tobacco which they sold. Rough seadogs went to 
buy tobacco, and remained to drink poisonous 
brandy. The long, long, weary days and monot- 
onous, toilsome nights were forgotten when the 
venomous Lethe of alcohol had swept away the 
men’s wits, and then stray vessels were manned 
by crews of raving, irresponsible madmen. 

Alas! poor little fisher-boy Jack used to fare 
dismally in those times, because the worst sort of 
men were stung into perfect ecstasies of cruelty by 
their foul potations. 

But the bad days have passed; a wonderful 
Mission has got to work among the myriads of 
smacks, and the men are gradually becoming 
Christian, cleaniy, gentle and generally civilized. 

It is like hearing a fairy tale when you learn 
how one man went out into the moving ‘City of 
Sin” that floated on the North Sea; how he began 
with no money and little hope; how his indom- 
itable will and steady tact conquered all difficul- 
ties, and how, at length, he fitted out ten splendid 
vessels, each of which is club, library, dispensary 
and church for the outcasts who used to think 


| that they were forgotten of God and man. 


The same man has contrived to draw all that is 
best in the philanthropic world to him, and he 
has—as if by a miracle—contrived to fit out a 


|magnificent floating hospital, which sails from 
wind. The mountain seems actually to spring | fleet to fleet bearing a skilled staff of doctors and 
right at a laboring boat, and you draw your | nurses to minister to the hurt and sick, 


He must take care not to | they are forced to do so, and thus it happens that | 
lest the poisoned | one North Sea fleet alone loses on an average | 
the spectator. 


been done by dint of faith and bravery. 

A sceptic might laugh, but the fact is none the 
less that the founder of the marvellous Deep Sea 
Mission has obtained everything he prayed for. 
Only those who have been much among the fisher- 
men can tell of the wondrous transformation 
which has altered the whole tone of life on the 
North Sea. 

Much might be told about the hospital work. 

Could you only have seen one small boy treated 
by a surgeon, after he had been driven silly and 
sleepless for an entire week, by an abscess in the 
jaw, you would never have thought of the thing 
again without tears. As soon as the foul matter 
was removed, the little fellow dropped on the 
cabin floor, and went fast asleep then and there. 
Had he not been cured he must have borne his 
agony for six weeks until his ship ran home. 

Space is limited, though my reminiscences are 
quite without limit, and I shall be content for the 
present with asking you to be thankful for the 
light which the glorious English mission has 
poured forth amidst the horror of great darkness 
that brooded over the souls of the fishers who 


| sail over the bleak and desolate German ocean. 


JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
—__~+o-+—____ 
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THE WONDERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By ELUERSLIE WALLACE. 


Second Paper.—Instantaneous Photography. 


The term instantaneous as applied to photo- 
graphs has been generally understood to mean 
that the picture is so made that a more or less 
accurate idea of bodies in motion is conveyed to 
If we take pictorial representa- 


| tions as a whole, we might say that all of them 





are supposed to be made instantaneously; while 
again it is quite clear that many subjects in still 
life, such as architecture, and certain kinds of 
landscape, might be photographed with exposures 
of hours or days if it were necessary. 

The early efforts of photography in this kind of 
work naturally excited the admiration of the world 
at large. To be able to give a faithful picture of 
ocean waves breaking, and of vessels sailing, 
ranked as perhaps the greatest among the won- 
ders of photographic invention. 

But if we look at the matter from a scientific 
point of view, the best of these early triumphs of 
the art sink into insignificance when compared 
with modern work on the gelatine plate, though 
we are by no means prepared to make the same 
assertion as regards the artistic or pictorial quali- 
ties of the picture. 

When we remember that time, like matter, is 
capable of infinite division, so that the time of 
exposure may be indefinitely shortened, we can 
look forward to even more startling effects in 
instantaneous photography than have yet been 
made, but it does not follow that the picture as a 
picture will be improved. 

Bearing in mind as we said above, that the de- 
sideratum of the instantaneous photograph is to 
convey to the eye an accurate idea of a body in 
motion, it may fairly be questioned if the exces- 
sive rapidity of the modern work gives results 
which are all in all satisfactory in an artistic sense, 
the exposures being so vastly quicker than any- 
thing of which the human eye can take cogni- 
zance. 

Now it may be asked what means we have of 
ascertaining how long these rapid exposures really 
are, and whether it is not largely a matter of 
guesswork. 

Without going into the matter in too great 
detail, we can answer this as follows: Suppose a 
clock-dial arranged with a single hand made to 
complete a revolution in half a second of time. 
Each minute-mark on the dial would then repre- 
sent the one hundred and twentieth of a second. 

By placing this dial in a suitable position, and 
photographing it with any given instantaneous 
shutter, the exposure would be recorded by the 
space on the dial traversed by the hand during the 
exposure. This space would be seen on the nega- 
tive as a sort of blurred band, the outlines of 
which could nevertheless be accurately noted. 

For determining the great velocities of such 
instantaneous shutters as are used in photograph- 
ing birds on the wing, or projectiles in gunnery, 
elaborate and expensive apparatus has to be em- 
ployed. A favorite means is an arrangement by 
which the harmonic vibrations of tuning-forks 
are made to determine the speed of the shutter. A 
fork of a given pitch makes so many vibrations per 
second. 

It will thus be seen that the wonders of photo- 
graphic invention are not confined to the chemical 
portion of the art. Of what use would be the 
marvellously sensitive films we work with, if no 
apparatus could be had by which quick exposures 
could be made ? 

It is, perhaps, not generally known that instan- 
taneous photography was practised many years 
before gelatine emulsions were introduced, and 
that mechanical contrivances suitable for the sen- 
sitiveness then obtainable were also to be found at 
every stock-dealer’s establishment. 

But when the gelatine process was finally shown 
to be practicable, the ingenuity and variety of the 
new instantaneous shutters were so great that the 
expression ‘‘wonders of photographic invention” 
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is almost as applicable to them as to the process | 


which called them forth. 

At a recent exhibition held at the Crystal Palace in 
London, the number and variety of instantaneous 
shutters was so great that an entire exhibition might 
have been made of this one article. 

A “concours” or competitive exhibition of this ar- 
ticle of photographic apparatus was held last summer | 
at Christiania in Norway, and it has been estimated 
that there are not less than thirty thousand varieties 
now before the public. 

A novice in photography might imagine that none 
but elaborate and costly articles of this kind could be 
used for making average instantaneous pictures. On 
the contrary very beautiful and artistic results may 
be made with a shutter which costs little or nothing. 

Get a piece of well-seasoned white pine about a foot 
long, three inches wide, and half an inch thick. Cut 
a neat hole through its centre with an extension-bit, 
so that it will just slip on to the projecting hood of 
the lens, and remain firmly fixed there. 

Nail a grooved strip of wood along both of its long 
sides so that a second very thin board may play freely 
up and down in the grooves while remaining in con- 
tact with the perforated board. 

Cut a square hole in the middle of this thin piece, 
making its sides equal in length to the diameter of | 
the round hole. After blackening the surfaces of 
both boards with ink or lampblack, raise the sliding | 
board uxtil the lens-hole is covered by the bottom | 
part, and arrange a bit of watch-spring—a piece of 
an old hoopskirt iron will do—to hold it up, by fasten- 
ing the spring vertically on the back of the lens- 
board, and bending its top end over so as to catch in 
a nick made in the sliding board. 

Fasten something on the sliding part to prevent its 
dropping to the ground when released; tie a rather 
long, fine string to the spring, and the affair is com- 
plete. 

To use it, set it in place on the lens perpendicularly, 
focus the lens by raising the slider until the two holes 
are over each other, and then continue to raise the 
slider up until the spring catches. Then stand di- 
rectly behind the camera, draw the door of the plate- 
holder, and when ready, give the string a gentle yet 
firm pull—not a jerk. If the speed is not sufficient, 
screw a small screw into each board, and span a 
rubber band from one to the other. 

The writer has at various times made excellent 
views of vessels and steamboats, with this simple 
apparatus, and for ordinary purposes would prefer it 
to many of the complicated contrivances sold in the 
shops. | 

It would be well to make a model of the affair in 
cardboard before cutting it out in wood. The dimen- 
sions of the boards may be altered to suit various 
lenses. 

This form of instantaneous shutter with all its 
thousand and one modifications is technically known 
under the lugubrious name of “guillotine drop.” 

To photograph successfully the different movements | 
of animals and birds, a “battery” of cameras is re- | 


quired. These may be so disposed as to take front, 
side, and rear views of the subject at the same | 
exposure. As none but the quickest and best lenses 
can be used, and as the arrangements for opening 
and closing the shutter on each individual lens must 
be of the most perfect kind, and all work together | 
with exactitude, the expense is very great. 

A prominent defect in work of this kind is the 
small size of the pictures, the use of large lenses 
being open to other objections than that of their great 
cost. } 

When it was found possible to photograph the suc- | 
cessive phases of motion in a living creature, it was 
but a short step to fit the pictures so taken to an | 
apparatus resembling the old thaumatrope or wonder- | 
turner, by which all the original motions of the figure 
could be reproduced. | 

For instance, Muybridge’s picture of a mule kicking 
gives a faithful transcript of the act, and when pro- | 
jected on a screen by the calcium light, never fails to | 
provoke great merriment in the audience. 

Whether these marvellous triumphs of modern 
photography have benefited science and art to the | 
extent their inventors claim, is more than doubtful. | 
A difficulty in making them useful in the analysis of | 
muscular movement lies in the fact that the tension | 
of the muscles can rarely be well photographed when | 
the subject is in the full light of the sun, and this is | 
generally necessary, because any other light would | 
not possess the requisite actinic power. 

Besides this, the shadows thrown by the projecting | 
parts of the body are so heavy that they frequently 


obscure the picture, and render it incomprehensible. | and impatiently about the little waiting-room, of 


It will probably be in such uses as the comparison | 
between the walk of a healthy individual and one | 
suffering with, say, locomotor ataxia, that these pho- | 
tographs of “animal locomotion” wil! prove valuable. | 
Here the comparison would be instituted between the | 
figures in health and in disease as wholes, and not | 
between parts of the same. Instantaneous photog- | 
raphy as a means of preserving gestures and play of | 
features has been proposed by M. G. Guéroult, who | 
addressed the following communication to the French 
Academy of Sciences: 

“Let a person speak before an Edison phonograph, 
using gestures and facial movements, and suppose 
that at the moment when the cylinder of the phono- | 


graph begins to turn, instantaneous photographs are | 
taken of the person speaking, at equal intervals of 
one-tenth of a second each 

“If a revolution of the cylinder takes place in thirty 
seconds, for example, we thus obtain three hundred 
photographs. 

“After being developed, they are arranged upon a | 
phenakistoscope which also makes a revolution in 
thirty seconds. The photographs pass before the eye 
of the spectator successively, with a speed of one- 
tenth of a second; the apparatus will reproduce all 
the motions of the person by virtue of the principle 
of the retaining power of the retina; and since there 
is no syllable requiring less than one-tenth of a 
second to be pronounced, the gestures and play of 
feature will exactly follow the movement of the 
word reproduced in the phonograph. 

“An actor or an orator will thus find it possible to 
reproduce the text and the action of a discourse 
after the lapse of considerable time.” 

The marvellous feat of photographing a cannon 
ball in its flight is accomplished by an accurate elec- 
trical connection between the gun and the instanta- 
neous shutter. 


| 


| afraid I’m taking a dreadful liberty.” 


| How is the school prospering in these days? 


Among curious pictures made by the aid of instan- | 


taneous photography we have seen the following: 
Acrobats performing on the trapeze in mid-air, and 
dropping to the ground at the conclusion of the per- 
formance, all the features being distinctly visible; 
bicycle riders in any and every position, notably one 
riding down a flight of steps; athletes running and 


vaulting; cricket and base-bail matches; people swim- | 


ming and diving; bathers in the surf; express trains 
at full speed; steam and sailing craft of every de- 


| scription; animals of all kinds from the elephant to 


the antelope, in all sorts of motions, particularly 
elephants bathing, and apes breakfasting at a table 
on sweet potatoes and soda water; water in motion, 
in every form from the majestic cascade or violent 
surf, to the placid reflections of the lake just ruffled 


by a breeze; also the entire contents of a pail being | 


emptied and shown in mid-air; crowds of people in 
streets looking at processions and Punch and Judy 
shows; people waving farewell to friends departing 
on steamers. 

We might go on almost indefinitely with a list of 
such things, but we will stop here, with the hint to 
those of our readers interested in photography, that 
curious instantaneous pictures may be made of the 


ordinary every-day life of human beings and animals; | 
as for instance, hens scratching in a barnyard,—an | 


unique picture in its way. 


The intreduction of chemical compounds that give | 


actinism sufficient for the photographing of objects 
at night instantaneously, was a great step in advance, 


and may properly rank as a wonder of photographic | 
| invention. 


Metallic magnesium had long been used for time- 


| exposures at night before the introduction of gelatine 


plates. But when re-introduced, and sensitive plates 
used, there seemed to be hardly any limit set to its 
power, particularly when the powdered metal was 
mixed with other substances known to pyrotechnists, 
such as phosphorus or chlorate of potash. 

We mention these mixtures, however, only to con- 
demn them. The danger of explosion and fire is so 
great, that none but careful and well-trained chemists 
should handle them at all. 
experiment in nocturnal photography will do well to 
use the metal alone, or at most to scatter it overa 
small tuft of photographic gun-cotton. 

The ignition had best be done by some one of the 
numerous machines sold for the purpose. In their 


| absence, the mixture of magnesium and gun-cotton 


could be laid on an iron plate, and touched off by 

means of a lighted taper tied to the end of a cane. 
Very pretty portraits and groups can be thus made 

in private houses by night. It should be borne in 


mind, that the light of the flash illuminates the sitter | 


with direct light, like that of the full sun, not dif- 
fused light like that in an ordinary room. 


side, will be required. 

The lens must be a quick one, and the plate extra- 
sensitive. The photographing of dark interiors of 
all kinds has been rendered very much easier by these 
magnesium mixtures. 

Caves, mines, dark churches or picture galleries 


may now be very nicely photographed if a pan or two | 


of the mixture be used, either alone or in addition to 
daylight itseif. 


It is always well to use a somewhat large charge of | 


the powder so as to make a powerful light, and above 


| all things to keep entirely out of the way when touch- 


ing off. 
—_—_—_+o+—___— 


For the Companion. 


A SATURDAY NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


It happened many years ago, when Belle Preston 
was just seventeen, an eager young school-girl with 
but little knowledge of anything which lay outside 
the world of books. 

She was a student that winter at the Linnville 
Academy. One Saturday she took a sudden deter- 
mination to go home. An important question was to 
be decided, and she felt the need of her parents’ 
advice. 

The evening promised to be dark and rainy, but she 
felt that she must go, and having obtained permission 
to be absent, announced her coming by a telegram, 
and proceeded to the Linnville station in time for the 
first homeward bound train. 

The train was late that night. An hour passed, 
and still it did not come. Belle learned her Monday’s 
lesson in ancient history, and then walked restlessly 


which she was the only occupant. 
During one of these uneasy circuits her eye fell 
upon a magazine secured against the side of a large, 


brown travelling-bag, which stood in a corner of the | 


room. It was a fresh, new Harper, and the leaves 
were cut. After some mental debate as to the pro- 
priety of taking possession of the book in the absence 
of its owner, Belle drew it carefully from under the 
strap. 

At that moment the door opened, and a tall, rather 
stylish-looking gentleman stepped briskly into the 
room. He darted a quick glance at the girl in the 
corner, and she, with a sudden intuition, drew back a 


| 8tep or two from his property. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she exclaimed. “I’m 
Then, flushing 
hotly, she added, “I hope you won’t think I was 


| trying to open your bag.” 


The stranger laughed good-naturedly. ‘No, I see 
it’s my magazine you're after. 
I don’t wonder you wanted it. It must have been 
dreadfully tedious waiting here all this time.” 

“Indeed it has been,” said Belle, retreating to a 
seat, “and as 1 had nothing to read but an ancient 


| history, your magazine was a great temptation.” 


The allusion to the history was suggestive, for the 
stranger remarked, as he seated himself beside her, 
“IT suppose you are a student at the academy here. 
I have 
a friendly feeling for the old place, for I was there 
myself fifteen years ago.” 

“Were you?” exclaimed Belle. She somehow felt 
as if she had met an old acquaintance, and she fell at 
once into achat about the school, in which the old 
order of things was compared with the new, with 
some playful discussion as to which were the better 
days. The stranger was a pleasant talker, and though, 


by his own showing, he had not been a very hard 


Those who desire to | 


Consider- | 
| able care in the arrangement of the background, and 
| the reflecting screens to illuminate the sitter’s shaded 


Let me get it for you. | 


student, Belle could not help thinking that in those 
days he must have been a very agreeable young fellow. 

He was old now, at least thirty, and Belle fancied 
that he had rather a fatherly air, when he asked her 


at length, having exhausted the subject of the acad- | 


emy, if she were going home that night. 


rather dolefully. 

“It will be here very soon now,” her companion 
assured her. “It has been delayed by a washout, but 
we shall not have to wait for it much longer.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that,” said Belle. “Father and 
mother will be getting anxious, and I know Tom is at 
the depot waiting for me.” 

“Tom?” repeated her companion, interrogatively. 

| ‘He’s my brother,” said Belle. 
home that I was coming on the nine o’clock train. I 
don’t usually go home on Saturday, but this time it 
was very important.” She paused, and her face 
assumed a rather serious expression. 

“IT hope nothing has gone wrong,” said the stranger, 


noticed before. 

“Oh no, indeed!” she exclaimed, brightening. ‘In 
fact, something very nice indeed has happened, and I 
wanted to go home and talk it all over with father 
and mother.” 
| She paused again, and for a moment heard an 


did not heed it. The “something” which had hap- 
pened was really very hard to keep all to herself, and 


the look of interest in her companion’s face drew her | 


on. Evidently, he was a person who was interested 
| in young people. 

‘Really, I am going home on business to-night,” 
she resumed earnestly. ‘The fact is, I’ve had a 
chance offered me to go on with my studies for an- 


other term, perhaps for a whole year, at the academy, | 


and pay my way by teaching one of the lower classes. 


It’s a wonderful piece of good fortune, I assure you, | 


and an honor which I never dreamed would come to 
me.” 

“Well, that is an honor, indeed,” said her com- 
panion, heartily. 
will be immensely proud of you.” He paused fora 
| moment, then added, smiling, “I don’t think there 

were any young ladies at the academy in my day who 

were like you.” 

His tone and manner of speaking made Belle feel 
as if she were rather a distinguished person. She 
colored slightly, and dropped her eyes upon the mag- 
azine, which, as yet, she had not opened. 


Her companion’s eyes. fell, too, but not from embar- | 
They were fixed upon the ancient history, | 


rassment. 
which he had picked up, and which opened, acciden- 


was written in her own rather sprawling hand. 

“Ah, I have found your name,” he said. ‘““Now you 
must have mine.” He handed her a small card, on 
which was handsomely engraved, “Mr. Uriah Hazle- 

field,” adding, ‘It isn’t half so pretty a name as yours, 
but it’s the best I’ve got.” 

| “Itisn’t so common as mine anyway,” said Belle, 

‘and it’s in books.” 

“Oh, you’re thinking of ‘Uriah Heap,’” said the 
owner of the name, smiling. “He and I divide the 
honor of it so far as I’m acquainted.” 

“Why, it’s in the Bible,” said Belle, quickly. ““Don’t 
| you remember? And it’s in the catechism, too.” 
| “Is it?” said Mr. Hazletield, looking amused. 
| “Well, I’m afraid I’m rather rusty in the Bible, and 


| added, gravely, “It’s so hard for Tom to be waiting 


for me all this time.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about Tom,” said Mr. Hazlefield. 
“He'll find some way to pass away the time. Can’t 
you bestew a little of your pity on me? The ride ’ll 


| be horribly dull after you’re gone.” 
“IT mean to, if the train ever comes,” said Belle, 


“I sent a telegram | 


inward warning, that it was not the part of a lady to | 
talk about her personal affairs to a stranger, but she | 


“I’m sure your father and mother 


tally perhaps, to the fly-leaf, on which Belle’s name | 


I never did know anything about the catechism. | 


You'll have to tell me what it says.” 


The opinion which Belle had formed of Mr. Hazle- | 


| field suffered a slight decline, but she answered 
promptly, “Why, it says—it’s the little catechism, you 
| know, the one that’s in rhyme— 


“‘Uriah’s beauteous wife 
| Made David seek his life.’ ” 
| Mr. Hazlefield laughed outright. “Well, that doesn’t 
mean me, for I haven’t any wife. I’m a poor, lone 
bachelor.”’ 

Certainly, Belle could not blame him for disclosing 
the fact, after preparing the way for him so neatly 


| with that queer old rhyme, but she did feel annoyed | 


and very foolish. 
of a locomotive at that instant. 


to her feet. “Oh, I’m so glad!” 

“Are you?” said Mr. Hazlefield, with a look which 
was not in the least fatherly. ‘For my part I had 
| forgotten all about the train. I shouldn’t care if it 
| hadn’t come for another hour.” 
| He helped her to adjust her waterproof, lifted her 
| 


bag before she had a chance, and walked with her to 
the train, which was stopping now before the station. 

Belle’s heart began to beat fast. She wished she 
could have a seat alone on the journey home, but this 
was not in Mr. Hazlefield’s plan, and he presently 
found her a place with himself in the drawing-room 
car. Belle hesitated a little before accepting it. “TI 
really don’t think I ought to sit in here,” she said, 
| uneasily. “I never have, and my ticket is only for a 
place in the common car.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Hazlefield. ‘“You shall be my 
guest until you reach home. I want to have the 
| pleasure of your company as far as possible.” 

Belle murmured something indistinctly as she sank 
| into her seat. Then she drew as close as possible to 
| the window, and gazed out into the night, as if to get 
| a last glimpse of the little station she had been so 
| anxious to leave. She had never had an experience 


part in it was not altogether discreet. She decided to 
be as dignified as possible for the rest of the time, and 
as she opened the neglected magazine, settled herself 
in her place with the air of a person who intended to 
devote herself to reading. 

Probably Mr. Hazlefield did not perceive her inten- 
tion. At any rate he persisted in talking, and very 
seon drew her into conversation again, as lively as 
before. After all, as Belle said to herself rather 
feebly, it was too late to attempt any change in her 
| manner, and the journey would soon be at an end. 

“I think we must be making up for lost time,” she 
remarked in one of the little pauses, as the train 
dashed, with an unusual snort and rattle, round a 
curve. ‘At this rate we shall soon reach P!aintield.” 

“You are in more of a hurry to get there than I 
am,” said Mr. Hazletield. 

“I can’t help being in a hurry,” said Belle, and she | 


It was a relief to hear the whistle | 


“There’s our train at last,” she exclaimed, starting 


of this sort before, and began to suspect that her own | 


| was aware that the train was slackening speed. 
with a touch of that fatherly accent which Belle had | 


Belle blushed deeply. She could not think of any- 
thing to say at the moment, and her companion went 
on, “I only wish you were going through to Boston. 
Haven’t you some relative there, a grandfather or an 
uncle perhaps, whose advice would serve you as well 
as your father’s?” 

For the first time, since her acquaintance began 
with this engaging person, Belle felt a touch of vex- 
ation. “Of course not,” she said, rather tartly, and 
she added in her own mind that she was glad enough 
she was not going on to Boston. She only wished 
she were at Plainfield already. 

It seemed as if her unspoken thought must have 
had some secret influence, for the next moment she 
She 
pressed her face against the window, and saw a group 
of village lights in the midst of which the train was 
evidently drawing up. “‘Why, we must be there now,” 
she said, excitedly, “I had no idea we were so near.” 

“Nor I,” said Mr. Hazlefield, with equal surprise. 
| Upon my word I never knew an hour to go so fast. 
| But are you sure that this is Plainfield?” 

“Oh perfectly, perfectly sure!” said Belle. ‘This 
express never stops between Linnville and Plainfield. 
I’ve been over the road ever so many times, and I 
know.” 

She did not wait for any official confirmation of her 
opinion, for she knew that conductors were not in the 
habit of announcing small stations in drawing-room 
cars. She rose from her seat in haste to go. 

Mr. Hazlefield rose, too. He looked disconcerted 
and half-vexed. 

“TI should like to know what time this train has 
| been making,”’ he muttered. ‘This isn’t fair.” 

He walked before her out of the car, and helped 
| her down the steps. The night was dark and rainy, 
| and under his closely held umbrella Belle could see 
nothing of the world outside. 

“The time has been too short,” he said, detaining 
her for a last moment. “Really, we can’t let our 
acquaintance be cut off like this. I shall write to you, 
and you will answer, won’t you? Promise! I know 
| you write delightful letters.” 

If he had known Belle all her life he could not have 
suggested anything more pleasing to her than this 
opinion that she held a facile pen. To tell the truth, 

| she thought rather well of her own letters. Never- 
theless, she knew that his proposal must not be con- 
sidered. ‘Oh, I couldn’t!” she said, trying to with- 
draw the hand she had given him when she stepped 
from the car, ““You know we are only strangers.”’ 
| ‘Don’t say we’re strangers,” protested Mr. Hazle- 
field. “Why, we’ve been the best of friends for the 
last two hours. Promise me just one letter.’ He 
held her hand more tightly than before, and bent his 
head nearer to hers under the umbrella. 

For a moment Belle was quite unable to speak, 
then she whispered with a great thumping of her 
heart, “Oh, I couldn’t promise, t couldn’t! I never did 
such a thing in my life, and—and I’m sure my mother 
wouldn’t like it.” 

Perhaps the mention of her mother had an unex- 
pected influence. Perhans the ringing of the engine 
bell at that moment had something to do with her 
companion’s sudden movement. 

“Good-by,” he said, releasing her hand. 

*Good-by,” echoed Belle, faintly. 

The next moment she was alone, and the train was 
moving past her in the darkness. She let the lights 
flash by without stirring or looking up. Then she 
lifted her head with a sudden remembrance of her 
brother Tom, half-expecting to hear his voice at her 
side demanding who this very absorbing stranger 
might be. 

But Tom was not in sight. 
ing in sight which had a familiar look. The pretty 
stone depot of the Plainfield station was gone, and in 
its place stood a frame building which she did not 
remember ever to have seen before. Her head swam. 
Had all the world, herself included, been metamor- 
phosed in the last two hours, or—her heart almost 
stopped beating—had she actually left the train at 
the wrong station? 

The question was settled the next minute. A man, 
who had been moving about the platform with a 
lantern in his hand, came toward her. 

‘“‘What is the name of this place?” she gasped. 

“Mill Village,” replied the man. ‘“Didn’t you want 
to get off here?” 

Belle scarcely heard the question. 

“But why,—what made the train stop here?” she 
panted. “It never used to.” 

“It don’t now asa rule,” said the man, “but I heard 
’em saying there was a big-bug on board to-night, 
railroad president or something, and they made a 
special stop for him.” 

A carriage was driving away from the station as he 
spoke. Belle looked after it in silence. She had 
never felt so ill at ease in her life. 

“Do you want to stay here over night?” asked the 
man, after waiting a minute for her to speak. 

“Oh no!” cried Belle, starting violently. ‘Isn’t 
there any way that I can get home?” 

“Where is your home?” asked the man. 

“In Plainfield,” said Belle, with a great sob. 
I must get there to-night! I must!” 

“Well, there aint any other train till morning,” 
said the man, slowly. ‘But I rather guess you could 
get Ben Tolman to drive you over. He keeps hosses.” 

“Please show me the way to his house at once,” 
said Belle. 

“All right,” returned the man, and, bidding her 
follow him, he led the way with his lantern through 
the muddy streets. A few minutes’ walk brought 
them to the house. There was no light in it, but a 
vigorous rapping and hallooing soon brought the 
proprietor to the door. 

“Here’s a young lady that wants to go over to 
Plainfield,” said Belle’s escort, without waiting for 
her to speak. “She got off the train by mistake. 
Can’t you hitch up and take her over, Ben?” 

The man ran his fingers through a shock of reddish 
hair, and looked at Belle curiously. The sight of 
the pale, distressed face of the poor girl decided him. 

“It’s a bad night, and I don’t much like the job,” 
he said, reflectively, “but under the circumstances I 
guess I shall have to turn out. Come in, young 
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eaiiidte he added, throwing the door more widely | | 
open, “come i, and set by the fire till I get the} 
hosses ready.” 

“Oh, I’m not at all cold!” said Belle, accepting the | 
invitation mechanically. ‘All I want is to get home. 
I hope you’ll take your fastest horse.” 

“T’ll take two of ’em,” said her host, good-naturedly, 
“and I guess Jack an’ Jenny’ll get you over the road 
about fast enough to suit you.” 

Even this cheerful prophecy failed to lighten the 
gloom in Belle’s face. ‘How much will there be to 
pay?’ she asked, anxiously. 

The man considered. Evidently, though an obliging 
soul, he had an eye to the main chance. ‘Well, it’sa 
ten-mile drive there ’n’ back again,” he remarked, 
“and it’ll be on towards midnight before I shall get 
home. Besides, the roads are uncommon bad just 
now. I don’t see how I can make it for less’n four 
dollars.” 

Four dollars! Belle reflected with a terrible sink- 
ing of heart that this meant the giving up of the class 
excursion to Cambridge. But there was no help for 
it. She took a five-dollar bill from her pocket—the 
last she expected to have for some time—and handed 
it to the man with a set face. He received it cor- 
dially, handed her back a solitary dollar, and, assur- 
ing her that he would be “ready in no time,” left her 
to her own reflections. 

It would be impossible to do justice to these. If 
ever a girl felt sick and miserable and thoroughly 
disgusted with herself, that girl was Belle Preston. 
She doubted whether, after such an escapade, her 
parents would consider her a suitable person to be 
employed in the academy, and she felt sure that if 
the affair should come to the knowledge of the prin- 
cipal, he would instantly withdraw his offer. In the | 
bitterness of her soul, she confessed that she should | 
not in the least blame them, and she dashed some 
very hot tears from her eyes, while she threw Mr. | 
Uriah Hazlefield’s card in minute fragments into the | 
fire. 

Her manner during the ride home was in the highest 
degree dignified. Mr. Ben Tolman, who was a cheer- 
ful spirit and disposed to enliven the way with some 
jovial anecdotes, lapsed into silence after the first 
mile. Inwardly he pronounced his companion the 
stiffest young person he had ever met, and if she had 
not paid him in advance it is really a question 
whether he might not have charged her the whole 
five dollars. | 

They reached the farm-house at last, and in the! 
doorway, looking out with anxious faces, stood Belle’s | 
father and mother. | 

“Don’t ask me what has happened,” she sobbed, as | 
she flung herself into their arms. “It’s a long story, 
but I'll tell you everything.” 

And she did tell them everything, not omitting the 
rhyme from the catechism nor the episode under the 
umbrella. 

After all, it was a relief rather than a hardship to | 
confess. There were no frowns on the faces of her 
listeners, and no comments as the story proceeded, | 
only now and then a wondering question, or an | 
ejaculation of “John Gilpin!” from Belle’s father, | 
who, being a deacon of the church, never allowed | 
himself a stronger phrase. | 

“Well, my child, that’s a good deal of a story,” ad 
said, reflectively, when it came to an end. 

“And there’s a moral to it,’? added her mother, 
more gravely. 

“Three or four of ’em,’’ said the deacon, but to) 
Belle’s relief, neither of her parents seemed disposed | 
to expand them. Probably they trusted to her own | 
intuition in the matter. 

“What I can’t understand,’ remarked her father 
presently, “is what has become of Tom. It passes | 
my comprehension why that boy don’t come home.” | 

Just then there was a sound of wheels and a vigor- | 
ous “ Whoa !”’ outside. 

“Has Belle got home?” shouted Tom, as his father 
threw open the door. 

“Yes, Belle’s here,’ answered the deacon, in the 
most cheerful of tones. ‘You needn’t worry about 
her. She’s all right.” 

Somehow it seemed to Belle as if the words were 
not meant merely as an answer to Tom’s question. 
She stole « grateful look at her father, and the 
thought that, after all that had happened, he still had 
confidence in her took away the sharpest sting of her | 
wounded self-respect. | 

It was not so easy to explain things to Tom when, | 
alittle later, he came stamping in from the barn, | 
where he had been putting up the horse. 

“Well, I should just like to know what all this | 
means!”’ he exclaimed, as he stood by the fire and 
shook his dripping hat. ‘What under the sun made 
you stop at Mill Village, and who was that young 
fellow that got off the train to tell me you were 
there?” 

The hottest blush of the evening rose to Belle’s 
face. 

‘Did somebody tell you?” she faltered. 

“Yes,” said Tom, scowling. “A regular swell. I 
was on the platform looking for you when the train | 
came in. Then up steps this stranger, and said you’d 
got off at Mill Village. Called me ‘Master Preston,’ 
and said I’d better drive over and get you. Confound 
his impudence, putting in his advice! Now, what I 
want to know is what business he had with you, and 
what did you mean by leading me such a wild-goose 
chase?” 

Tom looked rather dangerous as he folded his arms 
and looked down at Belle from his place in the chim- 
ney-corner. 

A faint hope which the girl had cherished that it 
might not be necessary to unfold all her adventure to 



































No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
| ask for the best Flav oring Extracts in any part of the 
' world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- | 
eigners are finding this out. [Adv. 
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Shoes. 


LADIESAND 


Berlin, 1877 | Amsterdam, 1883 
Paris, 1878 | New Orleans,’84-5 
Melbourne, 1880 | Paris, 1889 
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we: M.FERRY&CO. 
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D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
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D. M. FERRY & CO. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


We have undoubtedly the most aims novelties in this flower ever 
introduced. Winners of the first Prize, and receiving the highest 
honors wherever exhibite a A revelation to all who have seen them. 
They are so elegant that we wholesale the single flowers for twenty-five 
cents each, which will pes — a of mir . olceness, Soy me a good inds 
as usually grown bring 


ed Geena aH THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


fs is very complete, handsomely illustrated, artistic, of particular interest 
to all lovers of choice flowers. Sent free to all —— of THE YOUTH’s 


Companion incloein stamps to stage portation of THE 
GOL NDEI ) LILY OF JA PAN he Ay: just reached us. We 


offer — ee yy A this, “The f+ of Lilies” (Hardy), 30c. each ; 
4 for $1, post-paid. Address, mentioning THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, 


F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, 
P. O. Box Y, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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her brother faded away. 


“Tom,” she said, meekly, “I’ve been a_ perfect 


goose to-night, and the way you’ve been treated nd 4 ig enormous cro Sof delicious 


simply shameful. But I didn’t mean to do it, upon 
my word I didn’t,” and thereupon she told him the | 
story, with somewhat less of detail than before, in a | 
spirit of such self-abasement that at the end even 
Tom had not a word to say. 
On subsequent occasions, 
always so considerate. 


however, he was not 
An allusion to Mill Village 


never failed to have a humbling effect upon his sister, | 


and in view of the praises which she received during 
the following year for the part she took as teacher and 
pupil in the Linnville Academy, Tom could not help 
feeling, with true brotherly instinct, that something 
of the kind was needed to keep her pride at a proper | 
level. CHARLOTTE M. VAILE. 
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This excellent variety is distinguished from all others 


by its large stiff stalks, as shown in the engraving, stand- 

ing up like a tree without support of an It bears 

very abundantly of large, bright tomatoes, very 

smooth, and of fine flavor; it is extremely gariy 

and entirely free from rot ; the leaves are very cur! 

of a very dark green, flmost Diack, making the riant 
ry ornamental as well as use 
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Is ALL HEAD and SURE T Very 
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FRABK FINCH, (BoxG.) CL Y DE, N. N.Y. 
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m will r~ ee cae & ioe Packet of FINCH’S 
Perfection Lettuce, the jine* variety ever grown, 


What! EBUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $3.00? 


ES, we manufacture first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guaran- 
tee every pair, for style, workman- 
ship and materials, to be the best 
in the world for the money. How 
is it done? We have large 
capital, many years’ experience, 
buy our materials for cash, make 
all our own goods, and sell for 
cash. You become the middle-man 
and retailer and save their profits. 
Goods exchanged or money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $1:2.00 to $20.00. 


|GET THE BEST] 


Send six cents with your 
rm address and get a line of 
samples with our unique 








WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


All garments cut and made to order. 









YOU RUN NO RISK. 





sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 


if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


‘BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 


Be sure you get the genuine. 











ENRAPTURED. 


‘Yes, my dear boy, I was enraptured. First, 
I thought it was her graceful form; then her 
dreamy eyes; but I finally decided that I had 
been entranced by her superb complexion.” 
This remark was made concerning a young lady 
who is known to be a patron of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


which is the most wonderful beautifier of 
the nineteenth century. Pimples, blotches, 
freckles and ugly eruptions vanish before this 


POTENT PURIFIER 
as mist is dispelled by the rising sun, leaving the 
complexion free from blemish and 





BRILLIANTLY BEAUTIFUL. 





| FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail ag * 30 cts. 
for one cake,or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
Se CRITTENTON, Sele * sepaananate 115 Fulton 

Street, New York C 


1D you see the ‘ Little as Ka Bo Boy” in last week’s is- 
sue? If not, send postal to Kro-Ka Co.,2 Stone St.,N.Y. 
























































































































































































































































































































KASAR-ALAR. 


The absorbing occupation of shopping, in our own 
country, involves worry as well as delight, but in the | 
far East, it becomes positively demoralizing, both to | 
buyer and seller. For the merchant is usually wili.| 
ness itself, and the purchaser, if he be a crafty one, 
speedily learns to disguise his real wishes. A writer 
in the Independent illustrates that fact be an account 
of certain transactions with Kasar-Alar, an Oriental 
dollol, or pedler, of great repute, and a man of such 
honest and friendly aspect that it was impossible to 
suspect him of guile. 


He unfolded, one day, a beautiful India shawl for | 
our inspection. It had’ cost the royal treasury a great 
sum, he declared, but it must now be sold, as the 
sultana had lost favor with the king, and was in need 
of ready money. The pale blue eyes had no trace of | 
depth, and the kind frankness of his manner disarmed | 
sus sicion. 

*oor old Kasar-Alar!” my sister said. ‘He needs | | 
the money, and really, Teresa, the shawl is beautiful. 
Besides, you know, coming from the palace— 

“Oh, i have already a half-dozen of that sort!” I | 
replied, laughingly. “Really, I cannot afford it.” 

Then the old doliol pointed to the exquisite colors. 

“So softened by time, this blue,” he said. ‘Impos- | 
sible to copy now,—hundreds of years old, and the | 
intricate design so beautiful and so effe tive! 

The design was beautiful. I leaned toward the 
shawl, and began to examine it with interest, and 
still there was no trace of exultation in the watery 
blue eyes. 

“If the lady would only take it! She is rich, and 

or Kasar-Alar has no money to buy fuel for his 

earth.” 

I drew out my purse, feeling like a culprit in refus- 
ing aid to the old man, and equally so in purchasing | 
another shawl. I was just about counting out the | 
silver, when some one pulled my gown from behind, 
and turning, I saw my Persian maid making some 
curious signals. I finally decided that the shawl must 
be left at the house for inspection until evening. 

Kasar-Alar had hardly passed beyond the court, 
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} To reduce our stock, we will som 
MUSIC by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music | 


size, includin, songs, marches, | 
SS ALE waltzes, etc., by Mendelssohn, Mozart, | 
* letc., for 2 oney refunded . not | 


tisfacto DOWN W TENT MecGINTY a 
—— Hathaway, 339 Wash. “St , Bost: jon, Mase. 


THE SOFT GLOW OF 


the t se is acquired by ladies who use POZZO- 
NI’S COMPLEXION POWDER. Try it. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
C of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to hg taken. 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any addre 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. Treas. 
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oss BUSINESS | 
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as iv “ah a the Pu wars free. QUA'SCI SCHOOL of BUSI- 
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And Stereopticons, all prices. Views ees | 
| every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. A} 
profitable business for a man with small oe saat. Also 
Tanterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Cc aislonne/re- 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


To have THRIVING NG PLANTS 


Use ECLIPSE FLOWER 


DRESSING 
meng! Pine me sere and abund- 
ant bleo nsist that your 
Seedsman ab **Eclipse,’’ or 
send ¢ cts. for sufficient for 20 | 
planta tor 1 yr. Mention this paper. 








The Cambrics, Lawns and Nainsooks 


MADE BY THE 


KING PHILIP MILLS 


ARE THE BEST FOR 
Ladies’ and Children’s Wear. 





when the maid, quickly taking out her pocket- hand. 
kerchief, wet and rubbed the delicate blue of the 
shawl. 
retouched by a modern brush, both on the right and 
wrong side. 

The shawl, being of fine quality, was probably an 
old and faded one, bought at the bazaars as unsalable, 
and thus deftly transformed. 








The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JoHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv. 

a ee 

For coughs, colds, and consumption Cutler Bros.’ 
Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam for 50 years stands 
the test, and to-day knows no equal. [Adv. 








ibre Chair Seats. Harwood Mfg. Co., 91 Summer 
St., Boston. Also church, hall, opera chairs. Write us. 
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45 RANDOLPH ST CHICAGO 


EA g=Ness CURED by Percx’s Par. 
INVISIBLE Tubular Ear Cushions 
Whispers heard i Comfort- 


able. Successful where all Remedies Fail. Illustrated 
book and proofs free. Address orcallon F, HISCOX, 
$53 aa lith St., New York. J have no agents. 
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THE Most RELIABLE Foop 

orinfants & invalids. 
‘ot a medicine, but a specially pre- 
iB) est st Food, adapted to the weak- 
est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 
1B) est free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 
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WREE TO F.A.M. Beautiful Engraving of a 

aphie ancient Masonic Scene, also large 
illustrated Catalogue of all the Masonic goods 
and books. Lowest prices in North America, 
Also grand new illustrated work for Agents. $50 
@ week and upwards net. REDDING & CO, 
10 31 Broadway, New | York. 
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For Boys and Girls. 


$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. 20° 


Contains three alphabets of rubber type, 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, ink ad 
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directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EaG_ie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
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FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them age and rosy by calisthenic 
exercises, fully illustrated, for 50 
Cents. Also rules for Dumb-bells to 
develop every muscle of the limbs 
and body for 50 Cents additional,fully 
illustrated. Prof. L. Down, 
ae Physical and Vocal Cul- 

ress, No. 27 School, 
3 East t 14th Street, New York. 


‘DLL. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A —— gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6in. square floor-room; new, 
scientific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. 
Indorsed by 20, hysicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, editors and others 
now using it. Send for illustrated 
circular, 40 engravings; no charge. 

Pro D dowd, pcloutits, 
me sical and Vocal Culture, 9 East l4th St., ’New York. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCOA 






















MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 











: G ? *SMUT,OR HARDEN THE LEATHER 





ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 








2 

4-lb Family or Store Scale, with Brass Scoop ..... 
talogue and Price List of 1000 useful articles Pacers nog 
Address OHICAGO SOALE O0O., Chicago, Tl. 
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Deliciously 
Flavored is 


Rusifoam 








| THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75. 








We ONLY Pep 


oW-PRICED 


PEWR 










CATALOGUE yRRE. Address, Typewriter De- | 
partment, POPE MFG. Co., Makers of — BIA 
CYCLES, Boston, New York, Chicago 

TRADE MARE. 





The Braid that is known the 
world around. 





CURED BY 





POND’S 


CHAFED o* ROUCHENED SKIN, RHEUMATISM 


ome TRAC Tis: 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS, COLDS, FROST BITES 


WILL 


INFLAMMATIONS “.HEMORRHACES°r ALL KINDS 


CURE 


; RHEUMATISW 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 

SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 

| Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 





SPRAINS 
CATARRH 


CHILBLAINS 
BRONCHITIS 


LAMENESS 
SORENESS 





Cc outfit for learning telegraphy and operating 
short lines of telegraph from a few feet to several miles 
in length. Consists of full size, well-made Sounder and 
Key Combination Set, as above, with Battery, Book of 
Instruction, Insulated Wire, Chemicals and al hecessary 
materials for operating. Price, $3.75. Sent by express 
| upon receipt of amount by registered letter. money 
order, express order, or stamps. Illustrated Morse 
| Fameist of practical Telegraph Instructions free to 
|= address. J. Co., 76 and 
Cortlandt Street, N. ¥. — and best Tele- 
| draph Supply House in America. 








A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


AND COFFEE yt WILL 
BE SENT ON necerer of YOUR A ; 


aN, 
os SM OROAD ST., BOSTON. 














Curticura Remevies Curs 
Skin ano Brooo Diseases 
rom Pimptes to Scrorutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 

esteem in which the CuTIcURA REMEDIEs are held 

by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 

been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 

pig sealy and pimply < diseases of the skin, scalp 
nd blood, with loss of 

*Curicu RA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicuRA Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, are a positive cure for every form of skin 
and blood ‘disease, rs J oqo to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; SOAP, 5c. 
RESOLVENT, $1. mh... di by the PoTrerR DrvuG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


we “Pimple 8, blackheads, shappe dand oily skin 4 
| prevented by CuTICURA Soa 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and WwW on 
speedily cured by CuTicurA ANTI-PAIN PLAs- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 















